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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


HE new situation resulting from the direct intervention of 

Communist China in the Korean war and the reverses suffered 

by the forces of the United Nations has brought to the surface 
certain differences in outlook between the United States and her 
allies and associates. It is not too much to say that the future of the 
free world depends very largely on the way the United States reacts 
to this situation. The Americans are more emotional than we are, no 
doubt partly due to their continental climate. If things go very 
badly for the free world in the Far East, United States’ public opinion 
might stampede the President into open war with China, including 
the bombing of Chinese towns with or without the atomic bomb. 
That would put a very severe strain on the European and overseas 
partners of the United States. Mr. Attlee must have spoken with Mr. 
Truman on these matters when he visited him recently and especially 
on the use of the atomic bomb. It is reasonable to assume that he got 
assurances from the President about its use, but no one could expect 
Mr. Truman to give away the most important card in United States’ 
hands for dealing with Russia, if the worst comes to the worst. 

It is understandable that the United States should feel in a more 
militant and crusading mood towards Communism than the rest 
of the Anglo-Saxon world and Europe. The latter is more disposed to 
fight Communism by other methods than open war if this is at all 
possible. No doubt this is still the view of the majority in the United 
States. But the United States is still a country where New England 
preachers can get up moral crusades, where the spirit of the early May- 
flower settlers and of the Scottish Covenanters can exercise a powerful 
influence on public opinion. The history of the United States is full of 
this sort of phenomenon—Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous anti- 
slavery novel, the Abolitionists, and the campaign against Brigham 
Young and the Mormons. There is an undercurrent of a Messianic 
idea here to carry the fiery cross over the world against Communism. 

But there is also another current of thought which has come into the 
open in Mr. Hoover’s recent speech, advocating the limiting of the 
United States’ liabilities to the Far East and abandoning Europe 
except Great Britain. The isolationists in fact are raising their heads 
and may become more active if the Korean situation gets worse. If 
the Messianic idea mentioned above is largely altruistic, this neo- 
isolationism is selfish, not to say sordid, in its motives. It is not un- 
connected with the internal political situation in the United States. 
A section of the Republicans are hoping to get back to power by dis- 
crediting President Truman’s foreign policy. With this is connected 
the desire to stop the leftist trend of American politics under the 
Democrats. To slow down social insurance schemes, the beginnings 
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of a welfare State and State interference in the national economy, 
these Republicans are quite ready to use all methods including the rever- 
sal of the United States’ foreign policy. They see that the defence: 
of Europe against Russia and the methods of fighting Communismr 
by economic aid to Europe and the backward parts of Asia and: 
Africa are likely to mean higher taxes for years to come. The lastt 
Presidential election showed how strongly the small man in the: 
United States was moving towards the -moderate left. Since thenr 
there has been throughout the Commonwealth and Great Britain a 
move to the right. The right have also had successes in the recent{ 
Congress elections. So the Republicans hope to press their advantage 
further. Between those who would crusade against Communism onr 
a-world-wide scale on the one hand and those who would withdraw a 
an isolationist shell on the other is a large body of American opinion 
which largely supports the policy of the White House and the State: 
Department. The fate of the free world will depend very much om 
how the various trends of opinion in the United States sort themselvess 
out in the near future. Under the circumstances one cannot expec 
President Truman to go all the way with us and recognise Communist} 
China or stop his opposition to China entering U.N.O. The exigencies: 
of the American internal situation prevent this. But in the meantime( 
the European and Commonwealth countries can quietly continues 
to advocate a realistic approach to the task of fighting Communism. 
One can moreover always bear in mind that in critical situations ing 
recent years the United States has always done the right thing.) 
One need not be too much concerned at what happens in Congress, 
because most observers will agree that Congress and especially they} 
Lower House is never ahead of, and is generally behind public opinion. 
The huge size of the United States tends to make congressmen more} 
often delegates from their particular State, sent to advance that} 
State’s interests rather than representatives of the nation as a whole.} 
It is to the Senate that one can rather look for guidance of public 
opinion, because of the longer terms of service of the senators. Again 
when one thinks of the change that has come over the United States’) 
foreign policy since the beginning of the second world war, one has tod} 
marvel at the revolution in public thinking that has taken place there. 
I should say that the subject on which public opinion everywhere,; : 
including this country but more especially in the United States,) 
needs clarification is on the nature of the Communist menace. Far} 
too many people fail to realise what the challenge that Communism, 
makes to society really is. For it has a definite appeal to certain# 
people who have never known the Western way of life because it has4 
something to offer to them that they have hitherto lacked. The4 
Chinese peasant will never experience a lack of civic liberty or politica | 
freedom under Communism because he has never known what the | 
were. But for the first time under the Communist régime he will begin: | 
to experience some relief from the exactions of rapacious landlords: 
and village usurers. So little have the United Nations’ leaders appreci-| 
ated this fact that the régime of Mr. Syngman Rhee _ has been allowed 
in the regions of Korea liberated from Communism to establish a 
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police régime with executions of Communist sympathisers, to stop 
the agrarian revolution that was proceeding where the Red armies 
had control, and to offer in its place an indefinite promise of some 
teform in the future. Communist tactics towards Asiatic peasants is 
subtle. The first stage is one of real liberation from feudal imposts 
and from the village usurer. Only in the later stages of Communism 
does the pressure to create collective farms begin to operate. This stage 
had not been reached in North Korea before the war started, and so the 
Korean peasant naturally regards the Communist armies as deliverers. 
What they will think when collectivisation starts is another matter, 
but that stage has not been reached yet. On the other hand the 
United Nations and particularly the Americans tend to regard the 
whole Korean issue solely from a legalistic angle and as one in which 
an aggressor against a neighbour must be restrained. That, of course, 
is the correct basis for the United Nations’ action in Korea; but 
it is not enough by itself, and the United Nations should also be 
regarded as an authority which has something at least as good to offer 
in social and economic welfare as the Communists. But one is forced 
to the conclusion that this has not been done and that there has been 
little or no pressure on Mr. Syngman Rhee to institute agrarian reforms 
in South Korea. 

Whether the United Nations’ forces will be able to hold some or 
any part of Korea in the new situation resulting from the direct inter- 
vention of China in the war is not apparent at the moment of writing. 
All one can say now is that as much of South Korea as possible should 
be held without committing too many United Nations’ forces to the 
Far East. For it must be constantly borne in mind that the supreme 
task of the free world is to prevent the great Communist land masses, 
stretching from Eastern Europe to the North Pacific, from bursting 
out into the warm-water peripheries of Western Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean and the South-East 
Pacific. Western Europe is the citadel of our democratic traditions, 
and the supreme task of the Atlantic Pact nations is to prevent this 
from being overrun by the Russians and their satellites. But it has 
always been doubtful to me if the Russians would unleash a third 
world war by a sudden onslaught on Western Europe. That sort of 
tactics was characteristic of Hitler and his Nazis. They were gangsters 
seeking loot and power with no ideology worth the name behind their 
movement. Communism is a very different proposition. Military 
force is not the only nor even the main weapon in their tactics of 
aggression. The Communist theory of inevitable world revolution, 
which must be aided at every opportunity by Russia wherever aid is 
practicable, presupposes the use of a fifth column in every victim 
State. That fifth column by softening processes, strikes, anarchy and 
civil war prepare the way, and only when it is prepared does the Red 
Army move. At least that is the usual practice, and the failure of 
Communism to advance in Europe, indeed its steady decline, has 
probably convinced the Russians that Europe is for the moment 
at least a bad proposition for them. 

But after the North Korean attack last summer we have to envisage 
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the possibility of a military aggression without a fifth column softenim 
up first. This appears, however, only likely to happen if the Russiar 
can get away with it without the risk of a major war. South Kore( 
was defenceless last summer, so the risk was worth running. Wester 
Europe has also been virtually defenceless till now, but will prob] 
ably be able to put up some effective resistance soon. Anywai) 
a Russian drive to the Atlantic coast would mean the opening of t 
third world war, and it is a reasonable certainty that the Russia 
do not want that. They want the fruits of victory not by that mear 
but by threats, trickery, blackmail and fifth column activity. Wester} 
Europe is not a favourable ground for this, hence the drive in tH 
much more suitable ground of Asia. Moreover, in Asia lie the rad] 
materials that are essential to the economy of the free world, such ej 
oil, rubber, tin, jute, cotton and wool. Then there are large population 
that are potential recruits for Communism, or so they think. Thex| 
are millions of Hindus, Indian Moslems, Arabs and Persians who ail 
waking out of age-long sleep and groping towards a new life. A tuss3| 
for the soul of these people between us-and the Communists is nojj 
beginning, and the cold war can be won or lost by the Western worl} 
in Asia. In this connection one thing is becoming clear ; the retenticq) 
of Korea is not essential for this task that faces the United Nations if 
South-East Asia, the Middle East and Western Europe. i 

At the same time there can be no question of appeasing Communi#j 
China. As things are there is no hope of being able in the near futualy 
to get China out of the Russian orbit to occupy a position like that «} 
Tito. This was anyway unlikely as long as Communist China was :|f 
the first flush of revolutionary victory over the old régime in Chin] 
It is doubly unlikely now since the United States’ mistaken policy hal 
prevented China’s admission to the United Nations and has refusef 
her diplomatic representation in Washington. But it is no use no} 
offering her entry into the United Nations on the morrow of hi 
intervention in the Korean war. She would indeed regard that :// 
appeasement and merely put up her price. We have reached a stags 
unfortunately, when only arms can decide the course of future diplhi 
matic activities in the Far East. And the United Nations must taf 
and defend its position in the Far East without engaging in open wil 
with the Chinese mainland—a very difficult but not an impossible tas4} 
If we cannot hold Korea, there is no reason why we should scuttle ov! 
of Formosa and hand over to Communist China an excellent air ba}! 
from which to harry our air communications between Europe, Souti [ 
East Asia and Japan. For although China has no large air force now 
one must look ahead and realise that Russia is behind her and is hail 
at work training a Chinese air force. 

We have also got to realise that only force will now prevent Conii 
munist China from breaking out into South-East Asia and threatenit}. 
the treasure-house of the free world there. Therefore a special effo}) 
must be made to back up the French in the war against the Viet Mir] 
in Indo-China, while we intensify our war against the rebels in Mala 
The defence of Hong Kong must also be considered. If we can ho: 
these positions in the course of the year against Communist Chi 
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ve might then look forward to a different mood in Peking which 
night make negotiations for a settlement in the Far East possible. 
‘t is useless to expect fruitful negotiations till the course of the arms 
truggle has been decided. Offers to negotiate can always be made for 
actical and propaganda reasons and our case constantly stated. But 
ve shall only deceive ourselves if we think that with the present military 
uccesses running to their head the Communist States in Europe and 
Asia are going to do anything other than use negotiations for purposes 
i propaganda. Meanwhile, there seems no prospect of an easing of the 
old war, and local hot wars may at any time break out in other places. 
[he Communist leaders in Moscow and Peking, true to their ideologies, 
ire deeply convinced that the non-Communist world is in economic 
lecline and that they will inevitably and automatically become heirs 
0 it, if they keep up the cold war long enough. It will take much to 
onvince them that the West is strong and cohesive enough to stop 
his decline in Asia and Africa. 

This again brings us back to the importance of fighting Communism 
m its own ground, namely by meeting and dealing with social discon- 
ent. The whole of the Middle East is a danger area in this respect. 
for there is everywhere from the Levant to the Indian Ocean an 
mpoverished peasantry which is reproducing its kind at a far more 
apid rate than is the food supply of these regions. Indeed, owing to 
oil erosion and mismanagement of land by cultivators and flock- 
wwners the food supply in some areas is declining. Added to this an 
nmtiquated land system and there is good ground for social discontent 
vhich can be worked up by Communist intellectuals from the neigh- 
pouring bazaar towns. There are also in the Arab countries and in 
ndia national governments who have come into existence in recent 
rears. These governments are hyper-sensitive and inclined to be 
uspicious of the Western States, some of whom have been in the 
ecent past Imperial powers in Asia. They tend to minimise the 
Russian danger, discount Communism, and allow matters of national 
wrestige to dominate their thinking. Thus Egypt nurses her grievance 
gainst us over the Suez Canal zone. The Arab States are so bitterly 
esentful over the betrayal of their cause, as they think, by us and 
he Americans over Palestine that in any war between the West and 
Russia the possibility is that they would declare their neutrality. 

The whole question of the defence of the Middle East and the 
tastern Mediterranean against invasion from the North is greatly 
omplicated by this disaffection of the Arabs on account of the creation 
f the State of Israel. Egypt is another example of an inflated national- 
sm which completely ignores the great issues facing the world to-day. 
‘his is a serious source of weakness to the free world. But the more 
ne looks at this question of the Suez Canal the more one feels that 
t is no longer merely an issue between Great Britain and Egypt. 
“he Canal is the base of military and air support for Turkey, the 
oundest and more reliable of all the Middle East States. The Turkish 
evolution is an outstanding example of one which has passed through 
dictatorship to a parliamentary democracy, and has laid the founda- 
ions of a State socially and economically balanced with no great 
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to Turkey against Russia is a matter which is recognised as a foremos3 
United Nations’ and American interest and matters have been furthep} 
advanced recently by the invitation to Turkey and Greece to take 
part in the new East Mediterranean Planning Board associated witli 
the Atlantic defence system. If the Suez Canal is one of the based 
from which Middle Eastern defence must be organised, it is obvioul) 
that the settlement with Egypt over the Canal should be the concert) 
of other countries besides Great Britain and Egypt. It would certainly) 
make it easier for the Egyptian Government, which has to face it 
demagogues at home, to subscribe to a settlement over the Canal aij 
part of an East Mediterranean defence system and an adjunct to thi 
Atlantic Treaty than if the matter were confined to narrow limits, aj} 
it is at present. i 
One success the Western Powers have certainly had in Asia anaj} 
that is largely due to our withdrawal from India and the creation ajj 
two independent States there. Although Kashmir remains a constanj} 
cause for anxiety, one can reckon now that, thanks to our action, 
have created on the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent a political and sociad} 
system which shows every sign of meeting the crises of modernisatio} 
without falling a victim to Communism. India is engaged in tackliny} 
her serious problems of peasant poverty and soil erosion. She is alsi# 
playing an important rdle in Asiatic politics, endeavouring to bridge thi} 
gap between China and the Western Powers. Her efforts have not bee4 
very successful because they are premature, but she forms a valuab}} 
link which may be useful some day, if and when the Communist leader}} 
decide that the World Revolution is not proceeding as fast as they hai} 
hoped and that the time has come for another “ breathing space. i 
It is a grim prospect for the free world but one that it must facel} 
The weak spot is in Asia, hence the Communist pressure there. Bul} 
the West has many allies on that continent and can get more if il} 
goes the right way about it. 


M. PHILIPS PRICE. 


THOUGHTS ON THE NEW CHINA 


N 1947, in the walled city of Hsuchow, not far from the place wher} 
I: then was, occurred the skirmish which began the first great shiil} 

in world power since Islam was twice repulsed from Vienna. Sinc#! 
1683 the tide of history has flowed steadily for the white man and hifi 
mores ; but with this first decisive victory for the Chinese peasan| 
armies against the American-equipped troops of the Kuomintang thi/ 
~ ebb has begun. In the battles which followed, the Chinese Communis? 
General Liu used soldiers armed with the spoils of guerrilla warfare t{) 
halt the “victory offensive” of Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek, and t#) 
open the way for a break-through. The sweep across the North Chin} 
Plain that followed yielded the rest of the country to the Communist) 
and made Asia a Chinese sphere of influence for the first time in 
hundred years. The balance of power between the white men and tk 
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rest of the world was altered irrevocably, and with this change old 
gealtes and old divisions have been revealed in a new and disconcerting 
ght. 

Two and a half years later the China war was won, and the new Head 
of the State was in Moscow, patiently bargaining with the Russians. 
Whilst this was happening, the Chinese Communist authorities in the 
South quietly removed a monster picture of Stalin which some en- 
thusiasts had posted in the public square ; and in its place, without 
comment, they substituted a picture of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the founder of 
the Chinese Republic and patron saint of the Kuomintang. For the 
little doctor’s teachings have endured to become part of the armoury 
of revolutionary nationalism throughout Asia. His lectures and articles 
are dominated by a single theme: foreign influence in Asia must be 
checked and in the end removed. This is to be done by establishing a 
Government in China which will assure itself economic independence of 
the West by emancipating the peasant farmer ; once secure it will be 
the duty of the new State to help in the “‘liberation of other exploited 
countries from the yoke of imperialism.” 

Until the skirmish in Hsuchow it was fashionable to talk of China as 
the sick man of the Orient, across whose body the protagonists in the 
Cold War came to grips in the opening moves of a contest for supremacy 
in the Far East. But since Hsuchow the world has been waking from 
its opium dreams to find the invalid replaced by a colossus. The giant 
whose shadow lies across the countries of the Far East is no mere 
Leviathan mass of ignorant manpower. It is a pliant as well as a power- 
ful organisation, directed by men of peasant shrewdness, tempered by 
the experience of twenty years of guerrilla warfare and grass-roots 
economics, patient to wait and to retreat and to manceuvre, and then 
with Fabian judgment to strike hard. The awakening of the Western 
Powers to this world-changing turn of events has been abrupt and 
unpleasant. Our first reaction has been one of fear and humiliation; 
we have yet to reach the point at which either statesmen or publicists 
are able or willing to see things for what they are, instead of for what 
they might have been. Meanwhile, in this country as in the Americas, 
certain old words are gaining a new currency. One instance occurred a 
little while ago, when Korea nerves were just coming into vogue. A 
member was making a speech in the Commons in which he criticised 
General MacArthur, and referred sympathetically to some of the 
revolutionary nationalist movements in South Eastern Asia. He was 
interrupted by another member who rose to ask him if he wished thus 
to “‘ encourage the King’s enemies.”” The debate soon moved on to 
safer ground, but the phrase “‘the King’s enemies” is a sign of the 
times. To-day, far more noticeably than during the darkest days of 
conventional wartime, there is a new distrust in the air, and people of 
all sorts and viewpoints are using as seldom before a disquieting word 
—“traitors.’”’ The atmosphere was generated in the Moscow treason 
trials long before it drifted across to shroud the perjury trial of Alger 
Hiss, or began to condition the activities of those special police who 
smoked out “‘ undesirable ’’ visitors to the Sheffield ‘‘ Peace Congress.”’ 
It is not the first time we have borrowed from Russian methods of 
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defence ; Russian tanks and fighter planes have had their influence) 
upon our own armoury, and perhaps it is as reasonable for the Westerr i 
Powers to import Russian security methods, even at the expense 03). 
Western constitutional rights, when an abuse of these rights by 
“ Communist traitors ’’ threatens the State itself. | 

A problem far more urgent than debates about the methods of heresyj}_ 
hunting is to decide how the really dangerous heresy is to be defined} 
As long as treason is left a loose synonym for Communism in Europé}| 
and at home, matters are fairly simple. For here on our doorsteps wel! 
are used to the war of ideas and there is little difficulty in taking sides4| 
In varying degree we share the Russian concern to promote efficient 
production methods by Government controls, and like them we do no#}} 
expect people of a different colour to live a ghetto life, or try to subject I) 
them to important restrictions on the ways in which they may ea | 
their living or educate their children. But we favour the preservation of ih 
certain basic political and religious rights which we can see are threat-}); 
ened or destroyed within the Russian sphere of influence. | 

In the past we have been accustomed to apply three tests to each ne 


stroke by our opponents in the Cold War. Is it legal ? Is it a threat tcf ih 
ik 


the security of the world? Is it a challenge to our own prestige, does it 
affect our standing in the eyes of smaller nations ? These tests worked); 
all right in Europe and have enabled us to take some of the measures 
needed to counter Russian influence. The work of agents provocateurs\ 
in the unions has been partly countered by dollar shipments to increase}, 


concentrations have been met by a revival of S.H.A.E.F. and, Congress} 
permitting, an increase in the number of American troops and thef 
offensive power of American equipment in Europe ; the pan-Europeam 
appeal of some of the Cominform propaganda has been met, if not yet} 
countered, by the rhetoric of the Assembly of Europe. Neutrals and}! 
others may look askance as we haggle simultaneously with General} 
Franco and Marshal Tito for their support of the ‘“‘ free world.” But 
these are the lapses of opportunist politicians, and though they may 
shake our faith in some ot our leaders, they are not enough to cloud the} 
real issues between us and the Russians, or to weaken most men’s#|} 
resolve to meet force with force, stratagem with stratagem, threat wit 
threat, and—if the A or the H bomb be invoked—frightfulness with} 
frightfulness. Looked at in terms of the Occident, the areas of both our} ! 
agreement and our antagonisms are accurately charted; we know 
where we stand, and after bitter experience of Russian intransigence, 
we intend to stand firm with whatever military, economic and diplo-| 
matic support we can muster. 

Unfortunately for our peace and stability of mind, the battle off); 
Hsuchow uncorked the genie of the Orient. And as we gaze upon the#| 
giant figure that has materialised, we are finding it increasingly difficult} 
to apply the West’s hard and fast definitions and to evoke its clear cut/} 
loyalties. Outside Europe and the Americas this “ for us or against us ”’ 
sort of thinking has less and less relevance to the peoples concerned and} 
to the issues that concern them. It is reasonable to “stand one’ rH} 
ground and fight all comers ’’—so long as it is one’s own ground. In{| 
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\sia the white man’s title to proprietorship is in dispute from the start. 
f we are to apply legal arguments there is at least something to be said 
or the claim that Korea, Annam, Burma and Nepal were all originally 
vassal states of China before they were transferred under threat of 
orce to the Empires of Japan, France and Britain ; at which rate we 
lave as little law behind our disposition of these territories as China has 
n her present intervention in Korea. As for our “ moral right ” to hang 
nn to Hong Kong, even that would look less certain if it concerned, 
ay, the demand of the Americans for the Isle of Wight as an entrepét 
or dollar trade in Europe when next we badly need fifty destroyers. 
No doubt the spivs and the smugglers would favour the idea, as they do 
n China; but there would be a surprising resemblance between the 
utraged feelings of patriotic citizens in Southampton and Canton. 

There is reason enough for interpreting events in China as a threat to 
vorld security, but here again Western lines of argument are terribly 
nisleading. They resemble those of a conscientious Chinese official I 
mce met when I inspected the de-lousing plant in a refugee camp. He 
lisplayed the boiler which was supposed to provide the steam for 
lisinfestation ; it was still wet from the paint that had been hurriedly 
meared on to disguise the cracks. On investigation I found there was 
10 longer a safety valve, and that notwithstanding this the boiler cap 
iad been soldered in. “ Oh, it’s all right,” was the explanation, “I 
ell boiler man take away valve, it lets steam through and spoils my 
vice ceiling. Now blocked up: everything safe and sound!” The 
ttitude of the well-intentioned Western Powers towards the rusty 
yoiler that is Asia is not dissimilar. In the first place we restrict oppor- 
uunities for administrative responsibility and land redistribution, both 
it village level, which the Communists have proved in China and 
Vietnam to be the concessions on which a loyal and enthusiastic support 
or their régimes is built. Denying this safety valve—for fear of course 
f imitating the wicked Communists and spoiling the symmetry of our 
jeat colonial programmes—we explain that the increased garrisons and 
leets that we need to hold things down are in the interests of security. 
finally we seek among the minority of native intellectuals who are 
amiliar with Western forms of administration, and from them pick a 
vandful who can be trusted to form a Government in the Western 
nterest, or, as we sometimes say, with a Western complexion. This 
op-dressing may be quite efficacious in disguising the cracks in the 
tructure to retired couples in Cheltenham and Key West, or to earnest 
ifth-formers in the school branch of the United Nations Association. 
3ut to people nearer at hand, above all to Asian peoples, our talk of 
reserving the world’s security by such means is difficult to appreciate, 
specially when everybody knows that the Communists are busy 
toking up the boiler fires with every shred of propaganda they can 
vrest from our statesmen’s declarations. Now, as we all observe, the 
oiler is blowing up, and we are busy cursing the steam for scalding us. 

That rather involved analogy will have served its purpose if it 
uggests to the reader the kind of distinction which was involved when 
Jonourable Members were talking in the House of Commons about 
‘the King’s enemies.” A revolutionary nationalism is now sweeping 
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through the Far East, and will before very long erupt upon us from they | 
backlands of Africa. This upsurge of altruism, independence, pride andj), 
revenge, has been on its way ever since the first white man decided it} 
was due to his colour to travel in a first-class carriage, and the first} 
white missionary built compound walls to keep the natives out when hej 
was off duty, and the first white politician explained that the possession 
or protection or lease or allegiance of a piece of Asian territory was ad 
vital interest of his country. With the genius of men like Gandhi ana 
Nehru, Sun Yat Sen, and the puritanical leaders of the Chinese Com,j} 
munists, this strange force of nationalism has been tempered ancjj 
moulded to many forms and purposes ; but the one thing all these men] 
of common sense and sanity took care to do was to canalise it. Thef) 
Westerner, with his fatal disposition to argue from his own history andj}, 
experience, sought to check the torrent, to slow down the demands fon}; 
self-government ‘‘ until the dates specified or to be specified in the(} 

White Paper.” We remembered the slow evolutionary process whicti] 
got us the British and the American Constitutions, the century it}, 
took to preach, effect and consolidate the French Revolution, and wef: 
forgot the one apt lesson in Western history : the story of King Canute} 


Grown men, whatever their state of literacy, can no longer be putj) 


| 
| 


degree status if they pass their finals to the satisfaction of the examiners 
in Whitehall or Washington or the Quai d’Orsay. There are too many 
means of getting news from the rest of the world ; too many successf 
experiments in grass-roots self-government under the aegis of 
“bandits” and Communists. If anyone is to lay down a timetablef} 
for the achievement of citizenship, it had better be a fellow-Asian whcf) 
has fewer ulterior motives for remaining the controlling voice in Asiar}} | 
counsels. Even Sun Yat Sen, most meticulous of revolutionaries, for: i} 
bore from setting a span of time to the period of “ political tutelage.’ }) 
_ What we see now in the Far East is the end of the white man’) 
dominion there. The events of to-day in Korea and Indo-China-+}) 
perhaps of to-morrow in Formosa, the Philippines and Japan—are all} ) 
to our discomfort, and a good many to the Russians’ advantaged] 
Certainly the Kremlin will continue to stoke up the fires as long as oui! 
misguided politicians and strategists continue to oblige by clamping]} 
down the cover. And until we learn to distinguish between the justice | 
of our cause in Europe and the injustice of our pretensions in Asia, we 
shall continue to lament whilst American and Chinese and Korean anc{| 
British youngsters are killed and maimed. But we had better learn fast 
For the holocaust which is threatening the white man in Africa is likely 
to leave the fires of Asia looking dim indeed by comparison. As wi 
_pull out of the Far East and, if we have any wisdom left us, prepar 
for a fresh struggle in Africa, it might be well to bear Hsuchow in mind 
For this battle illustrated one thing that we are apt these days to forget : 
the Chinese Communists believed desperately in what they were fighting 
about ; the Chinese Nationalists did not. The Nationalists were beatet 
in spite of their superior material resources. Perhaps that lesson is on 
that might be borrowed with advantage from the Communists. 


Tony GIBSON. 
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P.S.—As this goes to Press the issues stand as follows : 


(a) China owes the West a debt of humiliation which she is now 
repaying by “ wanton aggression” in Korea. The debt was opened 
when America began economic and military intervention in support 
of the corrupt Nationalists in the Chinese Civil War; it has grown 
with the United Nations refusal to allow representation to the new 
China, and with America’s abuse of Formosan “ neutrality.” 

(6) It suits the Russian allies of the Chinese for the American troops 
to be engaged indefinitely in Korea, where they are gradually suffering 
a political and military defeat. 

(c) In spite of this, China is prepared to stop the war provided her 
legitimate grievances are first redressed. These have been limited 
to representation on the Assembly and American withdrawal from 
Formosa. 

(d@) The Americans demand a cease fire first, denounce Chinese 
aggression as if it were the first instead of the latest in a long exchange, 
and add that any consideration of Chinese grievances must be 
“ consistent with the interests . . . of the United States.”  T. G. 


GERMANY PLAYS AT PARTY 
POLITICS 


VENTS in Korea have made a military contribution from 
F cermany in some form or other inevitable ; unfortunately, they 

have given her people an opportunity for playing at party politics. 
The Federal Republic has a coalition Government of three parties, 
the Christian Democratic Union (C.D.U., 139 members) ; the Free 
Democrats (F.D., 52 members); and the German Party (D.P., 17 
members). With 208 seats in a house of 402, they have a majority of 
14. The election campaign in the autumn of 1949 had turned round the 
conflict between a planned and a relatively free economy. The Social 
Democrats (S.P.D.), being quite sure that they would emerge the strong 
est party, had unwisely laid down the terms on which they would be 
willing to lead a coalition. They lost the race to the C.D.U. by a few 
votes (131 to 139). The C.D.U. provided the Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer. 
He did not seek the Socialists’ co-operation or try to force co-responsi- 
bility on them: he freed them from it. They would, it is argued, 
have refused his invitation ; a reason more for extending it, for a refusal 
would have made it hard for them to oppose a policy which their partici- 
pation could have modified. They now have an alibi. Dr. Adenauer’s 
action may have been influenced by misplaced British or American 
suggestions that parliamentary democracy depended on the presence 
of an efficient opposition. This may be so under a two-party system, 
but in Germany at least seven parties had to be considered—apart from 
the Communists. In a national emergency, morecver, even under a 
two-party system, a bi-partisan policy or a coalition Government is 
inevitable. It was quite clear in the autumn of 1949 that Germany 
would have to pass through a prolonged national emergency. 
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Dr. Adenauer might perhaps be described as an enlightened medieva-4) 
list: he believes that ‘‘ where there is religion, there is stability.” || 
He is not anti-social, only anti-Socialist. He evidently remembers theq) 
days when German Socialists were blatantly atheist. They have since4), 
mended their ways. But the conflict between State and Church overt 
education continues ; though education is reserved to the Lander, iti] 
affects party strife in the Federal Republic. By training and tempera-1| 
ment Dr. Adenauer is an administrator, not a ““ House of Commonsy} 
man.” He is hardly familiar with nor enamoured of the ways of parlia-4). 
mentary democracy. He probably has not too high an opinion of his4} 
fellow parliamentarians—or even of his colleagues. He has been giveny} 


fellow deputies in parliamentary methods. It suits him quite welll] | 
that the instability of Governments in the Weimar Republic had influ-4) 
enced the new federal constitution, and made the Chancellor almost} 
a fixture during the parliament’s four years life. He cannot be over-4) 
thrown by a vote of no-confidence unless those who carry it can} 
propose simultaneously a successor acceptable to their majority. }) 
But his policies can be held up by adverse votes. He has instinctivelyq} 
tried to avoid this blind alley by not submitting them to parliament, J) 
as he did last year with the Petersberg agreement. His cabinet col-{) 
leagues complain of his taking decisions first and informing them#) 
afterwards; they dislike his treating them somewhat as Bismarckd| 
treated his Secretaries of State. Dr. Heinemann, Minister of the 
Interior, tried to force the constitutional issue : he handed in his resig- 4 
nation when he was not consulted about the reorganisation of the#) 
police, which undoubtedly belonged to: his department. His move was#} 
cleverly sidetracked by the hint that it had been caused by morall 
scruples over rearmament which he shared with some other leading#} 
Protestants. 
~ The Chancellor is rightly oppressed by the gravity of the situation, 
and horrified at the Allies’ dawdling. Being in a hurry, he has been} 
starting issues instead of leaving the initiative to them. He asked for] 
concessions and thus subjected himself to rebuffs, instead of waiting |) 
for Allied proposals, which would have had to be made and which 


convinced of the need for Franco-German co-operation, but he does; 
not seem to grasp France’s realism. She sees in a European federation— 
be it political or economic—an instrument for controlling Germany ;} 
her passion for union is diffident rather than confident. Having given | 
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freedom from responsibility to the Socialists, he has presented them 
first with a constitutional and secondly with a foreign policy issue, 
including rearmament. 

The German Social Democratic Party has been in existence for 
seventy-five years ; it has survived suppression and persecution. Thirty 
years ago it had stopped the inroad of Bolshevism into Western Europe. 
Its members are much more internationally minded than their British 
colleagues, for they know the limitations of national collectivism and 
of local autarchic nationalisation. They are sane and moderate men, 
whose grandfathers lived in that Utopian atmosphere in which the 
British disport themselves to-day ; but they are, after all, party men 
whom a Government has presented with excellent opportunities for 
attack. It has given ample scope to the forensic gifts of their leader, 
Dr. Schumacher. His devastating logic can easily chop up policies 
which he has had no hand in shaping. His temperament frequently 
carries him away. It makes people stand up for the Chancellor who 
inwardly disapprove of his methods. Yet many non-Socialists respect 
Dr. Schumacher as guardian of a constitution which Dr. Adenauer 
seems inclined to by-pass. He is reproaching the Chancellor with having 
accepted the Ruhr Authority, the status of the Saar, partnership in the 
Council of Europe on unequal terms, and with having promised military 
co-operation to the Allies. Being free from direct responsibility he can 
handle rearmament as a party issue. 

Contrary to all expectations the German masses object to rearma- 
ment ; fear it might provoke Russia ; loathe both conscription and a 
regular army ; do not want another war in which their country would 
be the main battlefield. It would be a fratricidal war, and could be won 
only with full assistance from the Atlantic Powers. Yet they know that 
their safety depends on Western armaments strong enough to deter 
Russia, and that Western armaments cannot be strong enough without 
their participation. There is also an undercurrent voiced by Dr. 
Gereke, former Food Minister in Lower Saxony, Dr. Josef Miller, now 
Law Minister in Bavaria, and Professor Ulrich Noack, who advocates 
neutralisation of Germany after reunion has been accomplished. 
They favoured the conversation for which the East German Govern- 
ment is pressing and which was declined. French fears of German 
military power may or may not be justified, but if it is needed for the 
defence of Europe France must get over her apprehensions. She 
cannot win the co-operation of Germany without trusting her and 
being trusted by her. In these circumstances her eagerness to come 
to terms with Russia by dropping German rearmament may be 
understandable ; it is not statesmanship. 

Her tortuous plans for a powerful German defence force, which 
would intimidate Russia but would otherwise be quite innocuous, are 
destroying the good political results of the Schuman plan. They have 
placed the Chancellor in a difficult position and helped the Socialists 
to pose as ‘“‘the national party.’’ Though the latter have beaten the 
Communists in every election, they cannot completely ignore their 
bid for national reunion and their appeal to nationalist emotions. 
Nor can they overlook the menace from the recently formed party of 
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“ Refugees and Dispossessed,”’ which by its very nature must be radical 
and nationalist. It has already gained seats in the Governments of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Bavaria. Dr. Schumacher is making good use 


of this situation. His party, he has announced, will not consent to | 


rearmament in any form which is not based on equal sacrifices, equal 


risks and equal opportunities. He has found an ally in Dr. Niemoeller, |) 


now head of the Protestant Church in Hesse, who wants first and fore- | 
most the reunion of both Germanys. He is a kind of conscientious || 
objector with a nationalist undertone. A Protestant divine, greatly || 
worried over the fate of Eastern Germany, he suspects the Roman | 
Catholic Chancellor, who co-operates with leading French Roman 
Catholic statesmen, of not being sufficiently interested in the fate of | 
this Protestant land. He has gone so far as to say that the Federal |) 
Republic was conceived in Rome and born in Washington. Some |) 
of his over-sensitive co-religionists imagine that Rome would not 
mind very much were Protestant Eastern Germany made a domain of 
Moscow, provided the Federal Republic remained faithful to Rome. 
As the Chancellor’s party embraces both Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants, there is evidently some malaise among the latter. In the recent 
Lander elections in Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and especially in 
Bavaria, it has lost ground. These losses are hardly offset by results in 
Berlin, where the Socialists lost the absolute majority. There is a strong 
trend nearly everywhere towards a coalition Government. In Bavaria 
a coalition of C.D.U. (called C.S.U. in Bavaria), the Social Democrats 
and the Refugee Party has just been formed under the present Minister 
President. 

In a healthier political atmosphere the Socialist opposition to 
French “ pot-pourri army ’”’ schemes would have strengthened the 
Chancellor’s hands, and his demand for the transformation of the 
Occupation Statute into a treaty of reciprocal assistance. It would 
have greatly improved his position had he been able to bring Dr. 
Schumacher into his conversations with the High Commissioners, but 
though he is adroit in managing situations he is not equally skilful 
in handling men. Dr. Schumacher, on the other hand, cannot resist 
the temptation to overthrow his political adversary by advocating a 
strong “ national policy.’ He argues that rearmament was not before 
the voters when the present parliament was elected, and that it must 
be submitted to them in a new parliament. Thus the fate of Germany 
and perhaps of the West would be decided by a German ad hoc election, 
the main object of which would be to displace the present coalition. 
Dr. Schumacher has not the slightest chance of winning an absolute 
majority, but his party might emerge the strongest group, secure the | 
Chancellorship and organise a coalition. Yet he could not get a major- 
ity without including the Christian Democrats. , |i 

Dr. Adenauer has refused so far to try to form a “great coalition,” 
including the Socialists ; he may be more inclined to do so now. Many 
of his followers regret his having radicalised and at the same time 
nationalised the Socialists. There is a feeling in both major parties that 
the Federal Republic cannot afford the intransigence of their prominent 
leaders, and that German democracy is just now not showing up well. 
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In a national crisis mere party politics are an unforgivable luxury, 
and Germany is in the throes of a national crisis. She can perhaps 
do without a coalition Government embracing all major parties, but 
she must have a coalition foreign policy. M. J. Bonn. 


CANADA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


ANADA had no foreign policy of her own until the close of the 
( first world war. She was content to leave the responsibility for 

it in the hands of the British Government, whose diplomatic 
representatives in foreign countries looked after Canadian interests. 
There was created in 1909 a Department of External Affairs, but its 
staff in 1920 consisted only of six persons. It was only after Sir Robert 
Borden, prior to the Peace Conference of Versailles, asserted Canada’s 
right to separate representation at it that Canada began to develop 
her own foreign policy; and the process of building up a Canadian 
diplomatic service was not started until 1927, when Mr. Vincent Massey 
was appointed Canadian Minister to the United States. In the decades 
between the two world wars two factors—Canada’s geographical 
position and her internal political conditions—were the most powerful 
influences operating upon her foreign policy. Her geographical location 
on the North American continent made Canada sufficiently remote 
from both Europe and Asia for her people to feel comparatively safe 
from any danger of invasion, and her juxtaposition to a very powerful 
and friendly neighbour, the United States, prevented her isolation 
having the dangerous possibilities which a similar situation offered for 
Australia and New Zealand. This sense of security was voiced by 
Senator Dandurand, Canada’s representative to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in 1924, when during the debates on the Geneva 
Protocol he described his country as “living in a fireproof house 
far from inflammable materials.” 

It was also inevitable that Canada’s need for harmonious relations 
with the United States should exercise a powerful influence upon her 
foreign policy. Many years ago Mr. Henri Bourassa, the able French- 
Canadian politician who organised a Nationalist Party in Quebec for 
the election of 1911, propounded the thesis that “‘ there is not a single 
major problem of either internal or external policy that we can settle in 
Canada without reference to the policy of the United States and it has 
long been accepted by the leaders of both the Liberal and Conservative 
parties.’ The Conservative Party of Canada has always posed as the 
special champion of the connection with Britain, but it was a Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, who, according to the memoirs 
of Earl Lloyd George, told his British colleagues in the Imperial War 
Cabinet in 1918 that ‘‘ If the future policy of the British meant working 
in co-operation with some European nation as against the United States, 
that policy could not reckon upon the approval or support of Canada,” 
And it was another Conservative Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. 
Arthur Meighen, who in 1921 forced the reluctant British Ministry 
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to abrogate the Anglo-Japanese alliance on the ground that its continua- 
tion would be detrimental to good relations between Canada and the 
United States. Accordingly it was natural that the withdrawal of the | 
States from the League of Nations tended to make the Canadian | 
people lukewarm towards that organisation and fearful of making | 
explicit commitments about the enforcement of the League's) 
policies: | 
The internal factor, which was a serious obstacle to the formulation |f 
of a consistent foreign policy for Canada, was the racial fissure which | 
developed towards the close of the first world war over the enforcement |] 
of military conscription. The French-Canadian people banded them- } 
selves together successfully in a solid racial bloc to resist it and, when the :]f 
Conservative Party found itself deserted by all save a meagre fraction || 
of its French-Canadian following, the old equilibrium of Canadian }j 
politics was upset with calamitous results which are still visible. | 
And it was not to the credit of the leaders of the Liberal Party that in|} 
successivé elections they exploited sedulously for political ends this|| 
issue of conscription. It was represented by them as a monstrous 
injustice to the French-Canadian people, perpetrated by wicked Cana- | 
dian Tories acting as the complaisant tools of even more wicked British 
Imperialists. And this reprehensible process of political miseducation 
implanted in the French-Canadian mind a deep aversion to Canadian 
participation in overseas wars and a spirit of isolationism. As a result } 
of this situation every Canadian Government since 1920 has in framing 
its foreign policy had to take cognisance of the virtual certainty that 
if it led to war, it would open up the prospect of an acute domestic 
political crisis. The continuous obsession of Mr. Mackenzie King, | 
who except for a period of five years held power from 1921 to 1948, } 
with the fear that the impact of external affairs might imperil the } 
precarious unity of the Canadian people was reflected in an observation | 
which he made on March 23rd, 1936, when he said ‘‘I believe that } 
Canada’s first duty to the League and to the British Empire, with] 
respect to all the great issues that come up, is, if possible, to keep} 
this country united.” 
But, while isolationism has also considerable support in the English- | 
speaking provinces, there was in them also a large body of opinion, } 
whose most powerful exponent was Mr. John W. Dafoe, the editor of the 4} 
Winnipeg Free Press, which believed in the possibility of a system off 
collective security and demanded loyal co-operation with the League: 
of Nations; and there was also an influential group of Imperialists}| 
who took little stock in the League but urged unflinching support of all 
British policies. The outcome of this triangular conflict of views| 
has been thus described by a Canadian historian, Professor A. R. W.. 
Lower, in his admirable book Colony to Nation. ‘‘ Each school off} 
thought merged with its neighbours, but the extremes were poles apart.. 
All these opinions diverged so widely that the emergence of a unified! 
Canadian viewpoint seemed impossible. Under the circumstances# 
the supreme task of statesmanship was to avoid enunciating a foreign 
policy. Opportunism came to be one of the heroic virtues.” To-day 
Canadians do not look back with any pride upon the opportunist! 
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records of their Governments in the field of international policy in the 


_ years before the first world war. 


Canada’s immersion in the bloodbath of a second world war 
ended the roseate dream that her people were living in “a fireproof 


_ house,” and soon after its start Mr. Mackenzie King announced his 


complete conversion to the idea that isolationism was no longer practic- 
able for Canada and that she must, after victory was achieved, 
co-operate in building a better system of collective security than the 
League of Nations had provided. So he and his Government took an 
active part in the organisation of the United Nations, and its successor 
has since given it wholehearted support. Canada also did not hesitate 
to sign the North Atlantic Pact, and only from a small band of French- 
Canadian isolationists has there been any opposition to her commit- 
ments to honour obligations as a member of'the U.N.O. and the North 
Atlantic Union. 

Since the struggle in Korea began there has been considerable . 
criticism both at home and in the United States about the tardiness of 
her Government in making an adequate contribution to that struggle. 
At first it contented itself with sending to the Far East a small squadron 
of three destroyers and a group of transport planes, and at the time of 
writing only a single battalion of Canadian troops is serving in Korea. 
But the pressure of public opinion in the English-speaking provinces 
has impelled the St. Laurent Ministry to take action more commen- 
surate with Canada’s pledges and obligations. It has organised a special 
force over 10,000 strong which is to be available for the service of the 
U.N.O., it has secured authority for the expansion of the establishments 
of the regular armed forces by 50 per cent. and for large additional 
expenditures upon arms and equipment, and it has concluded an agree- 
ment with the United States for an effective co-ordination of the pro- 
gramme of the two countries in regard to defence. The extreme caution 
which it has exercised about its commitments has been strongly criti- 
cised by the opposition Press, but it has been dictated by its un- 
certainty about the attitude of the French-Canadian people element. 
There was a natural expectation that, when Russia and her Communist 
satellites emerged as firm enemies of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec would bestir itself to educate 
its flock that any war against a Communist nation was a holy war 
for the salvation of their beloved Church and to persuade the youth of 
French-Canada that they must not be laggard in volunteering for it. 
But the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec have so far 
shown a curious reluctance to sponsor such a campaign of education, 
and the comparatively small contingent of French-Canadians, who have 
volunteered for the special U.N.O. force, indicates that the isolationist 
spirit still has a firm grip on the French-Canadian people. 

When a grave international crisis emerged from the Korean war and 
Mr. Churchill suggested that a Canadian division should be sent to 
Europe, Prime Minister St. Laurent, showing some umbrage at what he 
regarded as gratuitous advice, intimated that for the moment 
Canada’s assistance to the defence of Europe would be limited to the 
shipment of supplies of armaments and munitions, which Parliament 
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authorised. But, after he had been sharply reminded that when, as | 
Minister for External Affairs, he was helping to frame the North | 
Atlantic Pact, he had pledged Canada to do her full share in creating a |) 
regional system of collective security and had offered “ to pool for de- || 
fence purposes our respective potentials and co-ordinate right away our || 
forces,” he proved sensitive to this criticism and announced a further i 
change of policy in these words: “Provided the Korean incident | 
is terminated before too long a time has elapsed, the special force |) 
will be available for service as part of a deterrent force in Europe, |) 
if its employment there would fit in with the joint plans.” Later | 
pronouncements of Ministers indicate that this reservation has now been 
waived and that at an early date a Canadian force will join the inter- 
national army now under the command of General Eisenhower. So 
far the St. Laurent Ministry has expressed no views upon the subject | 
of German rearmament, but, while in many quarters in Canada any || 
increase of the strength of an international army, of which Canadian 
troops are a part, will be favoured, there will be sympathy in Quebec 
for the objections of the French to German rearmament. I 

In regard to the general lines of international policy, the need for | 
Canada to keep in step with the United States has been increased by the | 
progressive intertwining of the economic interests of the two countries, 
which has been greatly accelerated since the end of the second world 
war. Canada has found compensation for her loss of overseas markets 
in a remarkable expansion of her exports to the United States, which 
now provides an outlet for about two-thirds of them, and consequently 
her economic fortunes are more at the mercy of American tariff policy 
than ever before. Moreover, in recent years a huge investment of 
American capital in the new oilfields of Alberta and new iron mines 
in north-western Ontario and Labrador has made the American 
penetration of Canada’s economy more formidable, and Canada also 
needs the concurrence of the United States for power developments 
on the River St. Lawrence, which are essential for industrial expansion 
in Ontario. Under these circumstances it is virtually impossible 
for Canada to risk the displeasure of Washington by outright oppo- 
sition to its general foreign policy. 

At the same time the St. Laurent Ministry is anxious to avoid the 
charge that it is completely subservient to Washington, and it has 
declined to endorse all the policies of the Truman Administration in 
regard to Far Eastern problems. It is true that it has not followed 
the example of the British Government by giving formal recognition 
to the Government of Mao Tse-tung, but it has been frankly critical 
of Chiang Kai-shek and has explicitly dissociated itself from the 
pledge given by President Truman to defend Formosa. It is also an 
‘open secret that it deplored General MacArthur’s advance beyond 
the 38th Parallel in Korea, and during his recent visit to Ottawa Mr. 
Attlee found Canadian Ministers in complete agreement with him that 
the commitment of the Western democracies to a full-scale war with 
Communist China was a perilous policy which would play into the hands 
of Russia. At the recent meetings of the U.N.O. there has been no 
more vigorous advocate of negotiations for a general settlement with 


ys 
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the Chinese Communists than Mr. Pearson, Canada’s Minister for Exter- 
nal Affairs, and he is serving as a member of the special committee of 


three which the Assembly of the U.N.O. appointed to explore the 


possibility of such negotiations. 


A common viewpoint about the problem of Communist China has 


_ undoubtedly produced in recent months a closer concordat between the 


British and Canadian Governments than has existed for some years 
past. There has also been in Ottawa a growing realisation that a reason- 
ably solid front on the part of the nations of the Commonwealth is 
essential to offset the massive weight of the United States in the 
councils of the U.N.O., and Mr. St. Laurent is known to be greatly 
impressed with the value of the Commonwealth as the best available 
link between the Western democracies and Asia. Accordingly, while 
he and his colleagues are as adamant as Mr. Mackenzie King against the 
creation of any permanent machinery of a centralising nature for the 
Commonwealth, there is now clear evidence of a greater disposition on 


_ their part to co-operate closely with Britain in the formulation of 


effective policies for checking Communist aggression and preventing 
a third world war. But it should be added that there is also in Canada 
a considerable body of opinion which feels that sooner or later the 
present relations of the nations adhering to the Atlantic Union must be 
regularised by the evolution of some genuine Federal structure for them. 
This sentiment found parliamentary expression last summer, when the 
Canadian Senate with only one voice of dissent raised passed a resolu- 
tion urging that a convention of the nations belonging to the Atlantic 
Union should be called without delay to explore the possibilities of 
applying the Federal principle to it. 

One satisfactory development since the close of the second world war 
has been the entrusting of the Department of External Affairs to a 
separate Minister. Prior to 1946, the Prime Minister of the day was also 
Minister for External Affairs, and the conjunction of the two offices 
worked reasonably well as long as Canada was playing a very minor 
role upon the international stage. But, after she acquired the status 
of full nationhood with unfettered control of her foreign policy and 
developed her own diplomatic service, the weakness of the original 
arrangement soon became apparent. A Prime Minister who had on his 


hands the supervision of the Cabinet, the task of leading the House of 


Commons when it was in session, and the management of a political 
party, which is a peculiarly difficult job in Canada, had obviously little 
spare time left for the Department of External Affairs. As a result both 
Mr. Mackenzie King and Lord Bennett were only able to give cursory 
attention to its problems and had to rely in a large measure upon the 
judgment of their officials. Moreover, a Minister for External Affairs 
who was also a party leader was inevitably obsessed continually with 


the possible consequences of any move in foreign policy on his party’s 


political fortunes. Asa result in the decades between the two world wars 
decisions about foreign policy were too often made not so much by a 
careful appraisement of their merits but upon a political calculation of 


their effects upon votes at the next general election. 


Eventually in 1946, when Canada had diplomatic representatives in 
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over twenty countries and the staff of the Department of External | 
Affairs had been expanded to over 700 officials, Mr. Mackenzie King 
found the dual burden too heavy to sustain and handed over the | 
department to Mr. St. Laurent, the present Prime Minister. If Mr. St. | 
Laurent, who only entered politics in 1941, had not been a complete | 
novice about international affairs, the change would have been even | 
more beneficial than it was; but he had no patience with the isolationism 
with which most French-Canadian politicians were imbued, and it was 
in the role of a convinced internationalist that he represented Canada | 
with credit at the early meetings of the United Nations Organisation. | 
When he became Prime Minister in 1948 he entrusted the Department of | 
External Affairs to Mr. Pearson, who after some twenty years service in 
different posts had risen to be its head with the rank of Under-Secretary, | 
and he therefore brought to his new duties the experience of a specialist. | 
Of all the younger Liberal Ministers he has the most essentially pro- 
gressive mind and is least governed by political considerations in his | 
approach to problems. His critics complain with some justice that he is 
too fond of blowing his own trumpet and courting the favour of the | 
Press ; and Canada’s actual contribution to the struggle in Korea | 
looks very meagre in light of his professions of zeal for supporting the | 
policies of the U.N.O. and his claims about the influential role which | 
Canada was playing in moulding its policies. | 

There is one very important item to Mr. Pearson’s credit. Mr. King | 
and the officials who served him were in the habit of treating foreign } 
policy as a kind of Eleusinian mystery about which only a small circle } 
of experts were competent to pronounce opinions. There was little | 
attempt to educate the Canadian public about developments in the } 
international situation, and it was left completely in the dark about the | 
ideas of the Government upon different problems which arose, while 
Ministers remained uncertain about the extent of popular support which | 
their policies would secure. Almost invariably the presentation of the | 
estimates for the Department of External Affairs was deferred until } 
the closing days of the parliamentary sessions, when members were } 
anxious to escape from the summer sultriness of the Ottawa Valley, and . 
as a result the discussions upon them were generally perfunctory and | 
quite unprofitable. But Mr. Pearson to his credit has sensed the need | 
for the continuous education of the Canadian people about international |} 
affairs, and he promotes it by speeches and broadcasts. Moreover, at} 
his regular Press conferences he feeds out to the Press of Canada through | 
its correspondents in Ottawa a steady stream of useful information} 
about developments as they occur. Consequently the newspapers of|] 
Canada have been giving much more space to international affairs than) 
before the last world war and, since their readers are much better in-+ 
formed about their realities, the Government has no longer to scramble} 
at the last moment to mobilise popular support for any moves that iti} 
chooses to make. Mr. Pearson may not be a perfect Foreign Minister, ]) 
but he has been a useful educator of the Canadian people. 


Ottawa. J. A. STEVENSON. 
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BENELUX AND THE ATLANTIC PACT 


FEW weeks ago the Belgian Prime Minister broadcast an 
A exreat to his co-citizens, requesting them most earnestly to 

cease hoarding food. He said that some housewives were buying 
more oil, at black market prices of course, than they could consume in 
ten years, apart from the fact that it would go rancid within a few 
months. At the same time, sugar and matches had vanished from 
Brussels shops. This psychosis waxes or wanes according to circum- 
stances. Military setbacks in Korea or a fresh crisis in Berlin intensify 
it. The number of would-be emigrants increases or diminishes in 
similar proportions. At any rate, the consulates of Latin America and 
Australia had certainly no reason to complain about lack of work in 
recent months. 

Travellers in the three Benelux countries notice more defeatism in 
Belgium and Luxemburg than in Holland. The Netherlands were only 
once swept by a world war, whereas Belgium and Luxemburg experi- 
enced twice within one generation the nightmare of German occupation, 
and both are haunted by the spectre of a third international conflict. 
The situation is one of general tension, though the immediate reper- 
cussions are not always unfavourable. Unemployment decreased in 
Antwerp and Rotterdam because far more American ships with cargoes 
of munitions and other material are waiting to be unloaded. The boom 
in Belgium’s and Luxemburg’s steel industry has been unparalleled for 
many years. This, in turn, helps to reduce the dollar problem. At the 
same time wages are rising, in Luxemburg by as much as 5 per cent., 
without simultaneous price increases. Similar is the position in the 
diamond industry, with its traditional centres at Antwerp (No. I world 
producer) and Amsterdam. After a prolonged crisis prices rose with 
the growing influx of orders, mainly from America (85 per cent.). 
During the Allied victories in Korea some diamond merchants humor- 
ously coined the phrase: “ There is a proper threat of peace again ! ”’ 

Despite such occasional jokes, everybody takes a bitterly serious view 
of the situation, and not even the momentary. advantages mentioned 
above can make for a more optimistic mood. The Atlantic Pact is 
popular, but its obligations and burdens weigh heavily upon the general 
public. All three States suffered terrible devastations during the war, 
worst of all in Holland, but step by step the destroyed areas, harbours, 
streets, airfields and factories were rebuilt. In the Netherlands the 
Germans had flooded territories reclaimed from the sea, causing damage 
which it cost years of strenuous labour and several hundred million 
guilders to repair. After all these sacrifices—despite generous Marshall 
aid—the people of the Benelux countries would have liked to concen- 
trate their efforts on enlarging their peacetime production. Instead, 
they have to face an extended term of military service and the problem 
of higher taxation for military improvements. | ; 

Luxemburg, smallest of the Benelux countries, was the first to raise 
the term of service from six to twelve months. As I was told by the 
Luxemburg Premier and Minister of War, the forces have a more than 
symbolic value to-day. Before the war their number was limited to 
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‘400 volunteers, serving mainly as gendarmes and police instructors. | 
Now there are 2,000, plus a reserve of 8,000 which has been trained and ||) 
can be mobilised immediately. In a population of 300,000 an army and |j 
reserve of 10,000 is a remarkable achievement. Not possessing an air 
force of its own, Luxemburg has to rely on Allied assistance in this) 
tespect. The Government committed great psychological blunders in, 
the extension of military service which the Social-Democratic opposition || 
does not fail to expose. In contrast to France and other countries, no ||| 
proclamation was broadcast by the Premier and no statement was | 
published as to the sacrifices made by other members of the Atlantic || 
Pact, thus failing to provide the necessary propaganda to balance the || 
natural discontent resulting from the new obligations. | 

In Holland and Belgium, where that great European and agitator, | 
Henri Spaak, lives and works, the value of propaganda has been better | 
recognised and exploited. Here, too, the length of military service is a | 
widely discussed problem, and the Belgian Premier, M. Pholien— || 
himself a former officer—spoke to me with great feeling about this || 
question. He considers efficiency far more important than long train- || 
ing: ‘‘Our boys should play soldiers only as long as absolutely |) 
necessary, and not an hour longer. As an old soldier, I know myself | 
how much time is wasted in the army.’ But the Chief of the Dutch | 
General Staff made it clear to me that a period of 18 months was not | 
really sufficient, and that he would prefer two years. 

In view of these intensive preparations, one might wonder: Do | 
Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg believe in effective resistance, or do | 
they regard a Russian invasion as virtually inevitable ? It isimpossible | 
to give a general answer, since individuals react differently to any | 
catastrophe. All I could establish is that the majority anticipate 
initial Russian victories and the ultimate success of the Allies—i.e. | 
another war like Hitler’s. 

This confidence in ultimate victory is universal and was strengthened 
by Marshall aid, which demonstrated the inexhaustible riches of the 
United States. This again raised the desire for a defence strong enough 
to safeguard subsequent moral claims. It is perhaps symptomatic that 
many resistance fighters are already wondering to-day whether Soviet 
occupation would offer them similar possibilities for sabotage and their 
ultimate liberation. A widespread theory, comprehensible though not 
particularly heroic, favours quick initial victories of the Russians, since 
they would ruthlessly bomb hostile territories, whereas the Anglo- 
Saxon Allies are expected to behave with more consideration. 

Military leaders do not share such pessimism, and the idea of a 
European army finds a more favourable echo in the Benelux countries 
than in France. Yet all high-ranking soldiers to whom I spoke were 
convinced that preparations are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
resist a sudden Soviet attack. Holland intends to mobilise three divisions 
in 1951, including two of tested troops who served in Indonesia. In an 
emergency seven to eight should be available. Great importance is 
attached to a strong land force, which alone would be capable of keeping 
an attacker at bay until the arrival of Allied assistance. Belgium’s goal 
is likewise three divisions in 1951. My military informants in the Bene- 
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lux countries inclined to the view that by that time the danger would 
be less acute, and with it also the main menace of war. 

The Anglo-Saxon countries have not always done everything to 
kindle enthusiasm for a West European alliance. Proposals for a re- 
duction of the Dutch fleet, for example, provoked resentment, since 
Holland holds her naval traditions in high regard. Dutch sympathies 
for Great Britain, moreover, are not so deep-rooted as in Denmark or 
Norway, for a number of discords troubled the relationship right back 
to the Boer War. Besides, the Dutch people cannot forget Indonesia 
and its riches, and hold the Americans and British responsible for this 
loss. Naturally, such sentiments are overshadowed by the more 
immediate Soviet threat, yet they are strong enough to be mentioned 
as symptoms. 

Holland’s attitude towards Germany, apart from the completely 
devastated areas, is not quite so reserved as that of Belgium and 
Luxemburg. The Bonn Republic is to-day Holland’s principal market, 
followed by Great Britain, and her agreement to Germany’s participa- 
tion in the defence of Western Europe was given more or less without 
reservation. Furthermore, she is ready in principle to end the state of 
war with Germany, renouncing all her previous territorial claims. 
Everywhere else, however, the German rearmament project is viewed 
with serious misgivings, and the fear is expressed time and again that 
machine-guns might go off one day in the wrong direction. If one goes 
more deeply into the problem, however, I found that hardly anyone 
can think of a better way of meeting the danger from the East, which 
they believe to be the more acute. 

Belgian and Luxemburg statesmen, including the Foreign Ministers, 
all expressed the same opinion: Rearmament of Germany within the 
framework of a European or Atlantic Pact army is all right, but 
priority must be given to theStates which were overrun by the Germans. 
Only when their requirements have been satisfied, and a certain balance 
been thus created, should the attackers of the late war get their turn. 
Some cynics—and they include not the least influential politicians— 
take a different view: “ Germany ought to be armed well and quickly. 
Better the French defend Europe to the last German, than the British 
to the last Frenchman.’’ Among the broad masses opinions are natur- 
ally often influenced by people’s personal sufferings and grievances. 
In Belgium anti-German feeling is less pronounced amongst the 
Flemings, who suffered less than the Walloons. A Brussels intellectual 
told me candidly: “ We should best like to see the Germans armed 
to the teeth. After the war, the arms should be taken from them 
and the occupation started anew. We know, of course, that this is just 
wishful thinking.” 

Military circles everywhere take a more realistic view. They regard a 
vacuum as dangerous and wish to close the gap. After all, Germany is 
not asmall power. They reject the idea of first- and second-rate troops 
as impracticable, and reckon accordingly with the prospect of German 
headquarters, German generals, officers, etc. At the same time it 
would be wrong to assume that officers who only yesterday had to 
fight against Germany ignore the potential threat. Their aim is to 
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forestall this by practical means, and any strengthening of the Allied | 
occupation troops in Western Germany is welcomed. Belgium is already | | 
playing her part in this, and Holland will now probably also contribute |) 
an occupation contingent. This would, moreover, enable that densely | 
populated country to provide its troops with manceuvre grounds which || 
they would otherwise have to find in France or Belgium. It is clear that 
big Allied military forces in West Germany are also regarded as a certain | 
indirect protection. A future front line should be as far as possible | 
removed to the East. Everyone is agreed that, if the Bonn Federal | 
Republic is defended by the combined Allied war machine, this would 
simultaneously mean the defence of Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg. || 
On. the other hand, I did not find any sympathy for those tactics 
described as “‘ offensive defence.” Germany’s eastern frontier is not 
held to be just, but no one feels inclined to fight for its revision. Defence | 
is sanctioned, be it for military or for moral reasons, but preventive 
warfare is rejected. The danger of invasion and the experiences of the 
last war drew the attention of the military chiefs to the creation or 
expansion of the home guard, following the Norwegian example, but 
in Holland it has so far not been possible to get enough volunteers. 
It remains to be seen whether a scheme will be adopted to make the 
home guard part of military service, on the model of Belgium and the 
British Territorial Army. 

The danger of a fifth column is recognised though not overrated. The 
Benelux Governments do not wish to create martyrs by rigid legislation 
in this respect, and believe that Communism, with its steadily diminish- 
ing votes, will die a natural death. Even in the trade unions it is losing 
influence. Nevertheless, the Communists still represent a numerically 
strong group in the important harbours of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
even after the loss of their previous majority. The only counter- 
measure so far is a restrictive law. In Belgium, on the other hand, 
Communist officials and civil servants are being dismissed. As M. 
Pholien explained to me, he cannot pay the Communists for wanting 
to destroy him. The reaction to this law in the non-Socialist and 
Social-Democratic Press was divided and by no means favourable 
throughout. 

A healthy economic development is generally considered to be the 
most effective weapon against Communism. Unemployment in Belgium 
has been reduced by increased American orders, while the official 
number of unemployed in Luxemburg is fourteen. Agriculture is even 
handicapped by a shortage of labour which is partly relieved by German 
and Italian workers. More difficult is the situation in Holland, where the 
mounting population figure (highest birth rate and lowest death rate) 
as well as the considerable number of repatriates from Indonesia pose 
an almost insoluble problem. A certain outlet is obtained from the 
expansion of the armed forces, which enables the reactivation of former 
troops and officers from Indonesia. Industrialisation and continued 
land reclamation represent a positive factor ; without the latter far 
more than the estimated number of 100,000 Dutchmen would be 
forced to emigrate overseas every year. They cannot do so without 
great difficulties, since Australia is about the only country accepting 
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unskilled workers. An industrialised country, even if overpopulated, 
obviously needs skilled workers itself. 

Political and military co-operation, in order to be successful, must 
have an economic foundation. Despite constant conferences and mutual 
goodwill, the Benelux idea is so far only partially realised. Belgium 
and Luxemburg are afraid of being flooded with Dutch agricultural 

produce, which is much cheaper than their own, and there are also 
difficulties in adjusting wages and prices. Luxemburg and Belgium 
pay better wages with greater social security, reaching almost Swiss 
standards in the industrial areas of Luxemburg, while Holland has 
successfully guarded herself against an inflationary rise in prices. In 
many cases I found that, notwithstanding Belgian and Luxemburg 
statistics, the Dutch worker is no worse off than his neighbours. 

Internally, the situation is sufficiently stable in Luxemburg and 
Holland, under their wise and well-balanced Governments, that there 
seems to be no moral danger undermining the readiness for resistance. 
The position in Belgium is less clear. Leopold’s remaining in Belgium 
was hardly a wise move, and the recent crisis, solved only on the surface, 
considerably aggravated the conflict between the Flemish and Walloons. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the ultimate realisation of Benelux would 
draw two stable elements into the ring and thus forge a stronger unity, 
able to meet any emergency. Such a development would also be in 
accordance with the Brussels and, above all, the Atlantic Pact. 

A. J. FISCHER. 


THE PREMIER OF PAKISTAN 


ANDHI and Jinnah, who presided at the birth of the twin 
( yan States of India and Pakistan, are no more. It was there- 

fore very fortunate that when these two countries were on the 
edge of an abyss they had as Premiers two men of outstanding courage 
and ability in Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. By concluding 
the Minorities Agreement early in April these two statesmen certainly 
averted a catastrophe, fraught with grave consequences not only to 
India and Pakistan but to the whole of South-East Asia. 

There are several striking points of similarity between these two 
men striving for good neighbourliness. While Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
was born in East Punjab, Nehru, six years his senior, saw the light of 
day in the adjacent United Provinces. Both have landed interests in 
the United Provinces. Both received their higher education in England, 
and were admitted to the Bar. Being men of independent means 
neither bothered to practise and instead took to politics. Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan became a leading member of the Moslem League and the 
right-hand man of Jinnah, while Nehru rose to become an all-India 
Congress leader and a friend and lieutenant of Gandhi. But whereas 
the former chose the constitutional path, the latter became wedded to 
the non-co-operation movement and was imprisoned several times. In 
short, the labours of the Indian National Congress for nearly sixty years 
enabled the Moslem League to achieve its goal of an independent 
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Pakistan without a fight. Following India’s partition Liaquat Ali Khan 
and Nehru became Premiers of Pakistan and India respectively. 

As' Premier and Defence Minister of the newest and largest Moslem 
State in the world, in terms of population, natural resources and stra-, 
tegic position, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan is a leading figure of contemporaryj 
Asia. With Kwaja Nazimuddin, Governor-General of Pakistam 
(nominally above politics), and Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, Finance 
Minister, he is one of the trinity presiding over the destinies of the 
nascent State. The Pakistan Premier is a man of suave and pleasant 
manners and an accomplished parliamentarian. He conveys ant| 
unmistakable impression of solidity coupled with stolidity. He iss 
squarely built, with a large, mobile and cheery face. He wears horn- 
rimmed glasses and well-cut Savile Row suits and is partial to cigar-; 
ettes. One feels that if one bowled him over he would, like one of 
those dolls weighted at the base, rise imperturbably to the same posi-: 
tion as before without twitching a muscle. He thinks quickly and 
clearly and speaks fluently and well. He is not an idol of the peoples 
like Nehru in India, but his personality and temperament are such: 
that he would never desire, or attain, any such position. And it is diffi-. 
cult to see anyone in Pakistan who is likely to replace him. 4 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was born on October Ist, 1895, at Karnal, int 
East Punjab, as second son of Nawab Rustam Ali Khan. His family; 
came to India from Iran some five centuries ago, and claims descent 
from the famous King of Iran, Nausherwan the Just. Educated! 
privately at home until fourteen, the father was persuaded to send hisg 
boy to M.A.O. College, Aligarh, then affiliated to the Allahabad Univer-/ 
sity, where he shone in sports and was captain of the cricket team.| 
After graduating in 1918 young Liaquat Ali Khan went to ee 
entered Exeter College, Oxford, and took the Honours School of Juris-+ 
prudence law degree in 1921. While at Oxford he was elected Treasurert 
of the Indian Majlis. While waiting to complete his term at the Tn 
Temple he made a grand tour of Europe. After being called to the Bar, | 
he returned home and was enrolled as an advocate of the Punjab} 
High Court ; but he never practised, preferring to devote his time to} 
political, educational and social activities. 

His association with the Moslem League goes back to 1923. Three} 
years later he was elected to the United Provinces Legislative Council | 
from Muzaffarnagar District, where his family has large landed estates... 
He continued to be its member continuously till 1940, when he was: 
elected to the Central Legislative Assembly. He was elected Deputy | 
President of the U.P. Legislative Council, an office he filled with 
distinction for six years, and was also leader of the Democratic Party 
in the Council. In 1936, when Mr. Jinnah reorganised the All-India 
Moslem League, he was elected its honorary general secretary.. 
He has held this office ever since, and his services were highly praised | 
by the Father of Pakistan. Indeed, the future Premier of Pakistan| 
was acclaimed by Jinnah as a great asset to the Moslem nation, and| 
he became his leader’s right-hand man. Early in the war he was; 
elected deputy leader of the Moslem League Party in the Delhi! 
Assembly. In October 1946 he had the honour of being appointed | 
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the first Indian Finance Minister in the Interim Government. His 


budget for 1947-8 was hailed on the one hand as a “ poor man’s 
budget ” or a valiant attempt at “ social justice and equality,” and 
assailed on the other as an attack on big business and capitalists 
generally. It is worth noting that the country was then passing through 
an acute inflationary phase which hit poor people and those with fixed 


‘incomes with exceptional severity, and manufacturers and traders had 


made fantastic profits in wartime. The task before the Finance Minis- 
ter was one of easing the burden on the former and securing for the 
Government a share of the profits made by the latter. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was one of the four Indian leaders invited 
to a conference with the British Government in London in December 
1946, when it was decided that partition of the country should take 
place. He was appointed a member of the Partition Council as one 
of two representatives of the future Pakistan Government. On 
August 15th, 1947, he became the Prime Minister of the new Dominion 
of Pakistan. A few days later both he and Nehru, as representatives 
of the Joint Defence Council, made a five-day tour of the danger spots 
in the Punjab, which had a most salutary effect. But unfortunately 
communal troubles starting in the Punjab seeped into the adjoining 
State of Kashmir, which became an unhappy battleground. 

When Jinnah, the Father of Pakistan and its first Governor-General, 
died in September 1948 there was for a time much speculation as to 
his successor. Believing that he could be of more service to Pakistan 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan stuck to his responsible post, and Mr. Khwaja 
Nazimuddin, a moderate and respected Moslem, liked alike in India 
and Pakistan, was appointed Governor-General. Pakistan’s Premier 
more than once defined his country’s attitude on the question of its 
continued future association with the Commonwealth. Late in 1948 
he affirmed that ‘“‘ Pakistan is ready to leave the Commonwealth the 
moment she feels that the usefulness of the continued association 
with it from the point of view of world relations has vanished.” At 
the Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference in London in October 1948 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan declared that in the interests of world 
peace and humanity his country would continue to co-operate with 
the Commonwealth. 

Since assuming the present high office he has grown in stature as a 
statesman. At the time of the International Islamic Economic 
Conference held in Karachi in 1949 he emphasised that it was not 
Pakistan’s intention to confine its trade and commercial activities to 
Moslem countries alone, and that it was willing to co-operate in mutually 
beneficial activities with every country. Addressing the Pakistan 
Chamber of Commerce in December 1949 he stated that the task 
before the business community was not only to increase the range and 
volume of the country’s exports but also to expand its markets. 
Lastly, the Minorities Agreement which the Prime Ministers of Pakistan 
and India reached early in April 1950 stopped the rot and provided a 
rallying point for men of good will on both sides of the border to set 
their face against the evils of intolerance and communal hatred. Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan is convinced after the Delhi meeting that India 
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has no aggressive intentions towards Pakistan and is sincerely anxious; 
to live in amity with her neighbour. This fruitful meeting paved the: 
way to trade talks between the two countries late in April. Here then 
lies the hope of peace and prosperity not only for Pakistan and India. 
but for the whole of South-East Asia. } 

Like Pandit Nehru the Pakistan Premier has also to contend with: 
a ‘“‘ lunatic fringe.’’ In India it is the extremist orthodox Hindu Maha-. 
sabha, in Pakistan, the mad Mullahs and Maulvis. Moreover, he is} 
confronted with differences within his own ranks. Radical and anti-. 
British elements accuse him of being a typical feudal landlord with a. 
strong belief in political alliance with Britain. Again, the Pakistan. 
Central Government is, not infrequently, finding the Provinces an_ 
unruly team to drive. Differences have been accentuated by its | 
assumption of control over the development of important industries | 
and by centrally sponsored agrarian reforms which are unwelcome to | 
landed interests in Sind and the Punjab. Lastly, lack of trained | 
administrators and industrial executives on the one hand and the 
prevalence of corruption on the other are two of Pakistan’s major | 
handicaps. The first will take time to put right. Turning to the | 
second, the Khan of Mamdot is the third Provincial Prime Minister in the 
first two years of Pakistan’s existence against whom proceedings on | 
charges of misappropriation of public funds were instituted in 1949 
—a sad commentary on the calibre of the provincial politicians. But 
it is to the credit of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and the Central Government | 
that prompt and drastic steps have been taken to put down corruption | 
at all costs. 

The Pakistan Premier enjoys perfect domestic bliss. He married | 
Raana Begum, a keen educationist and economist, in 1933, and they | 
have two sons. This attractive and intelligent lady flies hither and | 
thither about the country, allowing herself no rest in rousing Moslem | 
women to play their part in solving the nation’s problems. This is no | 
small undertaking, since purdah, custom and the majority of men are | 
against it. Almost unaided she formed Pakistan Women’s Guard, a fine | 
voluntary organisation, which, among other things, trains nurses, | 
teachers and social workers, and is affiliated to kindred organisations | 
in the West. Mainly due to her influence large numbers of girls have 
joined the medical faculty, a matter of moment to Pakistan, where 
there is only one doctor to every 40,000 of the population. She makes 
light of her herculean labours, adding shrewdly, ‘‘I don’t bother 
about purdah once I can get the Moslem girls interested in hospitals 
and schools ; even if they keep the veil at first, it will go!” This 
gallant little lady is certainly doing a giant’s job. 

Among Commonwealth Prime Ministers Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
enjoyed the distinction of having met President Truman and hopes | 
to meet Premier Stalin. Pakistan can do with American “ know | 
how,” capital equipment and some financial aid. With Russia, its | 
uneasy neighbour, this premier Islamic Dominion wants to preserve 
correct diplomatic relations and foster trade. In short, the Premier 
of Pakistan is striving valiantly to put his country on the high road _ 
to peace and prosperity, and deserves every success. 
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The Pakistan Premier participated in the Commonwealth Premiers’ 
Conference in January on the assurance that the Kashmir question 
would be discussed. Despite efforts of their colleagues from other 
countries of the Commonwealth the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan failed to reach agreement on what must be done to settle 
the dispute. Both India and Pakistan formally agree to abide by the 
results of the plebiscite, but they cannot see eye to eye on the conditions 
under which it is to be held. The Premier of Pakistan feels that there 
must be simultaneous withdrawal of both Indian and Pakistani forces 
and provisional protection of Kashmir by some neutral force. It is 
to be hoped that the practical suggestions put forward by the other 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers will at least provide a starting-point 
for further attempts at pacification when the Dixon report on Kashmir 
comes up for discussion at Lake Success late in January (1951). 

V. S. SWAMINATHAN, 


KASHMIR 


FEW months ago the attention of the whole world was suddenly 

and, except to a few such as the readers of this REVIEW (vide 

“ Korea ”’ in the June issue), unexpectedly focused on a little- 
known part of the world called Korea, which has since assumed consider- 
able importance. It may not be so very long before the world’s attention 
is suddenly diverted to another part of the world which, in spite of the 
popularity of its name in songs and poems, is also not really very well 
known: and again with very serious consequences. In view of the 
possibilities, and even probabilities, in this direction, it may be of 
interest to know something of this part of Asia, once again before 
things actually “ go wrong ”’ there. 

Little is known of the complicated ancient history of this country, 
but it is believed by Muslims that Jesus Christ, having survived the 
crucifixion, went to Kashmir, where He preached, lived, and died at the 
age of 120 years, and that He was the Yus Asaf (‘‘ the sorrowful, 
grieving Jesus’) whose tomb can still be seen in the Khan Yar in 
Srinagar (‘‘ The City of the God’). Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the modern history of Kashmir 
and its adjacent regions. Before the fourteenth century, when Srinagar 
used to be called Pravarapura, it was ruled by Hindus. During that 
century and under the rule of the Muslim Sikandar a large number of 
Hindus were converted to Islam, and many of the fine buildings erected 
by earlier Hindu rulers were destroyed. In 1586 it was annexed by 
Akbar the Great to the Moghul Empire. The Emperor Jehangir did a 
good deal to beautify the valley, but the Moghul Empire fell to pieces 
under the last Emperor, Aurangzebe, and by the middle of the eighteenh 
century the Muslim State and Governor of Kashmir had become 
independent of the so-called “capital” at Delhi. Later the country 
was subjected to half a century of oppressive Afghan rule until it was 
invaded and conquered by Ranjit Singh, the Sikh, and subjected to an 
equally objectionable Sikh domination, Sikh rule then existed, with the 
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support of the British since 1846, until it was terminated by the general 
disorders following the recent granting of dominion status to India and 
Pakistan. Since then most maps have shown the State of “ Jammu and 
Kashmir ”’ on the Indian side of the frontier. This demarcation has no 
reasonable authority and is misleading and incorrect. 

The combined State of Jammu and Kashmir is about the size of 
Great Britain and has a population of four million. Jammu, which 


contains nearly all the Hindus, is in the south, and about one-tenth the | 
size of Kashmir proper, which is almost entirely Muslim. In the north _ 
is the sparsely populated Gilgit Agency, about twice the size of Jammu. — 
Kashmir has been ruled by Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, but never by a_ 
Kashmiri. Kashmiris themselves are simple, peaceful agriculturists, — 
pleasant peoples of Indo-Aryan stock. They are rather tall and well 


built, characteristics common to most north-western hill people, with 
fair complexions, dark brown eyes, long heads, narrow yet prominent 
noses, and the men with very hairy faces. In the Gilgit area the two 
most important commodities are wheat and coal; north of the Jhelum 
(which flows through Srinagar), maize and wool ; between the Jhelum 
and Chenab, tea, cotton, textiles, gypsum, sulphur and other chemicals ; 
and in the Jammu district more gypsum. Other more or less important 
products include rice, oilseeds, barley, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds, hops and some of the finest apples and pears in the world. 
The manufacture of Kashmiri silks, woollens, shawls, carpets, papier- 
maché work and wood carving are world famous, especially, perhaps, 
the work of a shop in Srinagar quaintly named “‘ Suffering Moses.” 
Politically and economically Kashmir is as disturbed to-day as ever 
it has been in history, but this time with practically all the nations 
in the world, except, of course, and as usual, the Kashmiris, thinking 
about (which is as far as they have got) deciding its fate. India insists 
that the whole territory, not only Hindu Jammu but Muslim Kashmir 
and Gilgit as well, all belongs to her, and is inclined to accept it asa 
fat accompli. Pakistan demands Kashmir and Gilgit, at least, in her 
territory. So when the United Nations has a little time to spare for 
minor matters, it is occupied, amongst other things, with the ‘‘ Kashmir 
Question.” On January 6th, 1948, this question first came before the 
Security Council of the United Nations. So little was done about it 
that for far too long a free fight took place in Kashmir for its possession, 


the terms “rebels,” “invaders” and “terrorists” being freely used by 


all parties concerned ; the result was a pool of blood. On February 24th, 
1950, the Security Council once again found time to discuss the Kashmir 
Question. It decided that the whole State was to be demilitarised over a 
period of five months as a preliminary to the holding of a plebiscite. 
It also provided for the appointment of a single United Nations repre- 
sentative to whom would be transferred the powers and responsibilities 
then held by the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
originally set up on January 2oth, 1948. On April 12th Sir Owen Dixon, 
a Justice of the High Court of Australia for twenty years, was appointed 
by the United Nations Security Council as United Nations representa- 
tive to assist India and Pakistan in a programme of demilitarisation in 
Kashmir pending the holding of a plebiscite. In the terms of the 
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resolution Sir Owen took over, with even wider authority, the powers 
and responsibilities until then held by the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan. It has also been agreed by the United Nations 
Security Council that if the plebiscite ever takes place it shall be 
administered by Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. So the Security 
Council passed on to one man the responsibility of Kashmir. Sir 
Owen Dixon was indeed a very brave man, but his mission proved 
a failure. 

_Internally the problem of Kashmir, Jammu and Gilgit is quite a 
simple one. Kashmir and Gilgit, by their very peoples and lands, 
belong, if to any other country, to Pakistan, or even Afghanistan (and 
the present Afghan régime, almost a model administration, is quite the 
contrary to that which the Kashmiris experienced of Afghan rule in 
centuries past), and Jammu, by the same criteria, belongs to India. 
But the trouble is that both India and Pakistan want all the territories, 
and the very plebiscite itself may be the signal for all the disturbances 
to start up afresh, whether the terms of the plebiscite include ‘‘ home 
rule’ or not. Such disturbances would be caused not by the rulers 
of India and Pakistan but by the very nature of the peoples directly 
concerned in it all, as was the case in the Punjab disorders. 

Let us now consider the greater problem, the external relations 
of the Kashmir-Jammu-Gilgit State. In the north-west, the Gilgit area, 
the Kashmiris are directly connected, along a fifty-mile frontier, with 
their kith and kin in Afghanistan. This neighbour is to-day, and has 
been for nearly twenty years, as peaceful and steadily progressive a 
country as there is in the world. It is quite true that throughout her 
history Afghanistan has been in a more or less truculent state, but since 
the accession of the present King, Zahir Shah, in 1933 the story has 
been very different. Afghanistan now keeps very much to herself. Her 
policy is at present largely one of internal development and stabilisation. 
She will have no outside influence whatever in the management of her 
internal affairs, yet she maintains a polite and cordial attitude to all 
other countries equally. Her record in the United Nations since she 
joined it four years ago shows her fairness and impartiality in all 
questions. There is thus nothing whatever to fear from Afghanistan. 
In the west the Kashmiris have a three-hundred-mile common frontier 
with their blood relatives in the North-West Frontier Province of 
Pakistan, but this is very different from the Afghan connection. 

The North-West Frontier Province is geographically and ethno- — 
graphically part of Afghanistan; the very word “ Pathan ”’ refers to 
people of Afghan stock. Fifty-seven years ago a large slice of what 
should, by all criteria except Power Politics, have been Afghanistan 
was cut off by means of a “‘ frontier ”’ (the “ Durand Line ”’) and placed, 
on maps, in India. This frontier, purely military in its considerations, 
took no account of the natural distribution of peoples and the lands 
inhabited by them. Being all people of hills, the natural borders of the 
tribal areas are rivers and valleys ; yet throughout the six-hundred- 
mile length of the Durand Line, from Kashmir to Baluchistan, no 
length of any river or valley forms the border. With very few exceptions 
the frontier either cuts clean across a mountain range or runs along the 
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crest, in most cases placing one part of a tribe inside Afghanistan and | 
the other part outside it. Thus any reliable ethnographical map of the - 
area will show such names as Mohmands, Ghilzais, Waziris, Mandu 


Khels and many others written across the dividing line of the frontier. 
The Government of Pakistan was thus presented by the British with 
a troublesome frontier which was determined regardless of ethno- 
graphical considerations. Kashmiris, the Pathan tribes of the frontier, 
and the Afghans are all of the same stock ; they know it and are very 
proud of it, and until they are welded together into one political unit 


there will be trouble in those areas. For the peoples of any of those three | 


areas cannot rest content if the peoples of another one of those areas are 
in trouble or danger—to the considerable embarrassment of those 


responsible for ruling each area. | 

On the south-west Kashmir has a common frontier of two hundred | 
miles with the West Punjab, in Pakistan, and on the south one of two | 
hundred and fifty miles with the East Punjab, in India. The tran- | 
quillity of these frontiers depends entirely on the relationships between | 
the Governments of Pakistan and India. In the east Kashmir and | 
Tibet have a common frontier of three hundred and fifty miles, and this | 
is where the real danger begins. Tibet to-day is “ anybody’s country.” — 
Its own peculiar greatness has passed, only its historical mysteries © 
remain, and the city of Lhasa, once obviously a wonderful place, is now | 
a scene of poverty and filth. The chief Lamas keep appearing and dis- _ 
appearing and the existing ‘‘ Government,” such as it is, is indeed truly © 
Ruritanian. That is why Communist China has walked in. The ~ 
density of population of Tibet is less than five persons per square mile, © 
but that also applies to most of the U.S.S.R., and like the vast, thinly © 
populated areas of Kazakhskaya, all the northern parts of Soviet © 
Russia in Asia, and the Sea of Okhotsk areas it is territory, which | 
impresses the ignorant looking at “ maps, facts and figures.’”’ On the | 
Tibetan side of Kashmir there is an irregular range of mountains rising | 
to over twenty thousand feet, but this ‘‘ barrier ’’ loses much of its | 
importance when we remember that most of Tibet is over ten thousand | 
feet above sea level and many of its western mountains are also over | 
twenty thousand feet. The fact therefore remains that Kashmir now | 
has virtually a common frontier of three hundred and fifty miles with | 
Communist China. On the north and north-east Kashmir has a four- | 


hundred-mile frontier with Sinkiang. Sinkiang, which used to be a 


Chinese Province, is a quarter the size of Europe, but with a population | 
of only four million. Two years ago Russia decided it was time to | 


enforce peace in this province (which has never in all history known 


anything else), and to-day it is (unofficially) part of the U.S.S.R., with © | 


Soviet aerodromes at all strategic points. 
This completes our survey of the neighbours of Kashmir. We find 


that three hundred and fifty miles of frontier separate the Kashmiris — 


from their cousins in Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ; that one part of their southern frontier contacts Pakistan and 
the other part India, and that the Iron Curtain is being steadily raised 
all along the seven hundred and fifty miles to the east and north. We 


must also remember that this curtain has always been pushed forwards 
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but never yet backwards. Such is the real Kashmir Question which is 
so often procrastinated and so lightly treated by the United Nations. 
Those who will not see find all kinds of other problems which should 
have precedence, which is, of course, exactly what is wanted by the 
forces opposing democracy. . 

The Indo-Pakistan sub-continent has ever been the goal of the 
northern Asiatics. Red herrings are being swallowed in many quarters 
by the democracies, but at least one man appears to be fully aware of 
the larger and more important aspects of the Kashmir Question : 
Pandit Nehru, one of the very few real statesmen in the world to-day. 
A far-seeing internationalist, essentially of peace, he fully realises his 
terrific responsibility in shaping the destinies of one-seventh of the 
world’s population. He knows that amongst the types which constitute 
his masses the “‘ enemies from within ” can be great in number ; hence 
his extreme caution in all matters. He must be watching Kashmir so 

_ very carefully, and Persia, too. G. FirzGERALD-LEE. 
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R. JOHNSON for a great part of his life knew what poverty 
ips from his own experience. In Rambler No.53 he says: “There 
is scarcely among the evils of human life any so generally dreaded 
as poverty. Every other species of misery, those who are not much 
accustomed to disturb the present moment with reflection, can easily 
forget, because it is not always forced upon their regard; but it is 
_ impossible . . . without seeing how much indigence is exposed to con- 
tumely, neglect, and insult . . . in the prospect of poverty there is 
nothing but gloom and melancholy; the mind and body suffer 
together.”” We have plenty of material revealing conditions under 
which the poorer classes of town and country eked out their existence 
in the eighteenth century. It is indeed a sorry picture. There are 
degrees of poverty—it is a relative term—but the social conditions 
revealed in the novels of Goldsmith, Fielding and Smollett, the pictures — 
of Hogarth and Rowlandson, all show much the same low level. The 
more one reads eighteenth-century literature, either novels, poetry or 
essays, the greater one should feel ashamed of the lives lived by the 
poorer classes and the unsympathetic attitude shown them by the rich 
and governing class. It is indeed surprising we had nothing akin to 
the French Revolution in this country. That such a catastrophe did 
not take place has been credited partly to the missionary zeal of John 
Wesley. That delightful essayist Steele says: “An author, therefore, 
that would write pastorals should form in his fancy a rural scene of 
perfect ease and tranquillity where innocence, simplicity, and joy 
abound. ... Let the tranquillity of the pastoral life appear full and 
plain, but hide the meanness of it; represent its simplicity as clear as 
you please, but cover its misery.’’ Poets of the period like Goldsmith 
even in his ‘‘ Deserted Village ’’ and Gray in his “ Churchyard Elegy ” 
follow this advice. They avoid or evade the real conditions lived by the 
people and idealise the situation. 
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There, was one man, however, who determined to place the truth — 
before his readers no matter how unpalatable it was— | 


Oh! trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal ; | 
Homely, not wholesome, plain, not plenteous, such, | 
As you who praise would never deign to touch. I 


These lines are by George Crabbe, apothecary, poet and parson by 
turns, born in the middle of the eighteenth century and dying towards | 
the middle of the nineteenth. His birthplace was Aldborough, Suffolk, | 
and he first saw the light on January Ist, 1755. His father was a ware- | 
house keeper and saltmaster at this little seaside place. George was 
the eldest son of the family and was largely self-educated. He early 
indicated a bookish turn of mind, and his father noticing this sent him — 
to school at Bungay. From here he was sent to another school at 
Stowmarket kept by a master skilled in mathematics in which science 
the boy showed great aptitude. Later he became an apprentice to a 
surgeon at a village near Bury St. Edmunds, where he had to work | 
as farm labourer as a part-time job. After three years of this 
distasteful apprenticeship he went on to work under a surgeon at 
Woodbridge, where he found congenial companions, and, although not 
keen on the profession, he stuck to the work. 

Here he became acquainted with his future wife. The courtship, how-_ 
ever, was a long one, for Miss Sarah Elmy was a wise virgin. She would | 
not enter the matrimonial bond until a suitable income was forthcoming. 
When some years later this came along and they married the union 
was an extremely happy and successful one. Crabbe owed the introduc- 
tion to his future wife to a friend in his medical student days. This 
man was engaged to a woman living at Framlingham, and Miss Elmy, 
who was then living with an uncle at Parham nearby, was a friend of 
hers. We are given scanty information about Sarah but we are told she 
“was remarkably pretty ” and “ had a lively disposition.’’ She shared 
Crabbe’s love for flowers and was musical—which George was not. 
Mrs. Crabbe was a true and faithful spouse. Her husband’s tribute to 
her is this: 


May she, I said, life’s choicest goods partake ; 

Those, late in life, for nobler still forsake— 

The bliss of one, th’ esteemed of many live, 

With all that Friendship would, and all that Love can give ! 


When his indentures had run out at Woodbridge, George returned 
home in the hope his father would help him to get to London for further 
medical training. But the saltmaster could not afford to do this and _ | 

George had to turn to at the warehouse for a while. A little later he | 
managed with a small loan to reach London. After a year there he 
returned to Aldborough and went as assistant to the local apothecary. 
On the latter leaving the town George set up for himself, with little | 
success. All this while he had continued writing verse, which appeared 
now and again in the poets’ corner of a local ladies’ magazine. In this 
he won a prize, ironically enough for a poem on “Hope.”’ Inhis poem | 


fa, 


corner : 
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on “ The Newspaper” he has this to say on the magazine’s poets’ 


Scribblers who court contempt, whose verse the eye 
Disdainful views, and glances swiftly by : 

This Poets’ Corner is the place they choose, 

A fatal nursery for an infant Muse ; 

Unlike the Corner where true Poets lie, 

These cannot live, and they shall never die. 


He had also taken up the study of botany and natural history, sciences 
he became closely attached to all his life. 
Unhappy and unsettled, he became restless at home. His son tells 


us that “ One gloomy day, towards the close of the year 1779, he had 
_ strolled to a bleak and cheerless part of the cliff above Aldborough, 


called “The Marsh Hill,’ brooding as he went, over the humiliating 


necessities of his condition, and plucking every now and then, I have 


no doubt, the hundredth specimen of some common weed. He stopped 
opposite a shallow, muddy piece of water, as desolate and gloomy as 
his own mind, called the Leech-pond, and it was while I gazed on it— 
he said to my brother and me. . . —that I determined to go to London 
and venture all.” This inspired determination on the part of Crabbe is 
faintly reminiscent of Gibbon’s decision to write his Decline and Fall on 
that eveningin Rome. He was fully alive to the perils of such a step, but 
rather than rust out at home he made this decisive move. At this very 
juncture in his life he was entirely ignorant of the fate of another 
young poet, Chatterton, who had just committed suicide in London. 

Like other venturers in literary traffic he took with him what 
Touchstone described as “scrip and scrippage,” which he hoped to 
dispose of by the aid of a patron. Alas, he met with ill success, and in 
spite of pathetic appeals for assistance and patronage to peers of the 
realm Crabbe in final desperation applied to Burke by letter setting . 
forth his terrible plight. With this he enclosed some of his work. He 
did not appeal in vain. The statesman gave the poet a most kindly 
reception, material aid and favour. He was set on his feet and from 
this date went on triumphantly in the social sphere to his eventual 
death. It was Burke who introduced Crabbe to men of such standing 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Fox and others, all of whom 
accepted him on level terms of acquaintance. It was also due to Burke 
that Crabbe took Holy Orders and eventually was ordained by the 
Bishop of Norwich. He was at first appointed curate to the rector of 
his native place Aldborough. Here, however, he did not remain long, for 
the parishioners resented his advancement. On Burke’s suggestion the 
Duke of Rutland then appointed Crabbe his domestic chaplain. With 
the ducal family he passed a happy period of his life. When, however, 
the Duke was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the chaplain did not 
go with him. He remained at Belvoir, where his Lordship had presented 
him with suitable living quarters. To the latter Crabbe brought his 
newly married wife. But this arrangement did not remain com- 
fortable for long and he decided to take the neighbouring curacy of 
Stathern, where they stayed for four years. 

Meanwhile Lord Thurlow, then Lord Chancellor, who had originally 
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snubbed Crabbe, changed his mind about the poet and his work. He { 
became one of Crabbe’s strongest supporters and presented him with | 
two small livings in the West. One day he said: “ By God, you are as | 
like Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen.” An undoubted compliment. | 
For twenty-two years from 1785 his son tells us Crabbe went into what | 
might be termed a retreat from literary publicity. This does not mean | 
he ceased writing. By no means. But while confining most of his time | 
to clerical duties he was turning out manuscript as well. Most of this | 
industry, however, was used as additional fuel for the bonfires in the 
garden, his children being delighted to help in the holocaust. 
In 1789 by the kindness of the Duchess of Rutland, now a widow, | 
Crabbe was presented to the rectory of Muston, Leicestershire, where he | 
settled with his family. After this he had one or two clerical changes | 
partly due to deaths in his family connection. And there was a most con-_ 
genial stay of four years at a country mansion at Glemham rented to the 
family by Dudley North, who had taken a great liking for Crabbe. This 
sojourn was regarded by all as the height of happiness. They revelled — 
in the house and its surroundings and greatly benefited from the — 
advantages to be obtained there. Mrs. Crabbe, who had been ailing | 
for some time, died in October 1813. This was a severe blow to the ~ 
poet, who, soon after, became seriously ill himself. Indeed he expressed 
a wish to die. He recovered, however, and a little later on was offered | 
and accepted in 1814 the Duke of Rutland’s gift of the living of | 
Trowbridge, Wiltshire. Here he settled for the remainder of his life — 
and died there in 1832. In the intervening years he had much enjoyed | 
contact with a number of living celebrities who knew and admired his | 
work. Included in these was Sir Walter Scott, to whom he had been — 
introduced in London by John Murray. He visited Scott in Edinburgh — 
when he was entertaining the Prince Regent. Sir Walter and all his | 
family were keen followers and readers of Crabbe’s work. On his part — 
Crabbe much enjoyed Scott’s poetry. When the great Scotsman was | 
nearing the end of his life Lockhart used to read aloud to him from | 
favourite authors. One of these was Crabbe’s “‘ The Borough,” and, 
in, particular, the description of the Strolling Players. Crabbe made | 
several trips to London and met amongst others Rogers and Moore. | 
He also resumed his acquaintance with Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom he 
justly regarded with affection and admiration. He was welcomed too 
at Holland House, where he had been introduced by Fox. 
Crabbe formed his literary style on Pope, of whom he became a |, 
sedulous disciple. He consistently used the two-lined couplet all | 
through his work. “The heroic couplet,” says Maurice Baring, “is an | 
instrument which no one of the present day can use. It is an instru- | 
ment which no one has played since Byron and Crabbe.’’ Generally | 
speaking this was a success, although at times it became bathos. | 
Crabbe’s workmanship and strict truth in depicting life as he saw it | 
around him won not only the recognition of many leading contem- 
poraries like Burke and Johnson but also drew commendatory reviews 
in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Journal—no mean achievement. | 
Crabbe was a social reformer in so far as he drew the attention, of | 
his readers to the lamentable conditions and poverty of the rural area. | 
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Jane Austen, who admired Crabbe’s work, says this in Emma (written 
in 1816) : “ A very narrow income has a tendency to contract the mind 
and sour the temper. Those who can barely live and who live perforce 
in a very small, and generally very inferior, society, may well be ill- 
liberal and cross.’’ Goldsmith and Gray were too delicate in their 
treatment of rural life and glossed the actual lives of the country 
people. Whereas Goldsmith in spite of his bitter experience in early 
life was a Romantic, Crabbe as a result of his was a Realist. There 
was no “ Sweet Auburn” for him—nothing but a drab and squalid 
village. Crabbe determined to hide nothing in his pictures, however 
displeasing or poisonous. The result is the revelation of a true Georgian 
atmosphere, for instance, in his “ The Village” and ‘“‘ The Borough.”’ 
What a disquieting scene it is! Written from the heart and bitter 
experience, it is bound to live. 


The Village life and every care that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 


Demand a song—the Muse can give no more. 


Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains, 
Because the Muses never knew their pains ; 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that grazes, or for him that farms ; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 

The poor laborious natives of the place 


Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 


Crabbe’s villagers were dull, indifferent, apathetic and possibly 
inwardly revengeful. They challenge comparison with Hardy’s of a 
later period, though they were not so credulous or superstitious. There 
are no characters in Crabbe like Cain Ball, Jan Coggan, Joseph Poor- 
grass or Granfer and Christian Cantle. One cannot help feeling, however, 
that there is a cheery atmosphere in the Wessex scene which is absent 
in the Georgian. The men and women are perhaps just as poor but are 
more philosophic over matters, accepting everything with a greater 
good humour. They set a standard of content which the social reformer 


~ could not abide for an instant. Mr. F. L. Lucas says in his introduction 


to a Crabbe anthology: “I had already found myself wondering 
whether Crabbe must not have been one of Hardy’s favourite poets 
even before biography disclosed that from him Hardy derived his own 
first impulse towards realism.’’ Mrs. Hardy, in The Later Years of 
Thomas Hardy, says: “ Hardy attended [the 15oth celebration of 
Crabbe’s birth] honouring Crabbe as an apostle of realism who practised 
it in English literature three-quarters of a century before the French 
realistic school had been heard of.” 
The detestation of the poorhouse and its autocracy is dwelt on in 
“ The Village.’ This picture is evidently a forerunner in literature of 
the same subject in Dickens’s work. One remembers Mrs. Betty Higden 
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and her intense hatred and determination to keep out of the work- i 
house in Our Mutual Friend. : 


Theirs is yon House that holds the parish poor, 
There children dwell who know no parent’s care ; 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there. 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief to grieve 


Who with sad prayers the weary Doctor tease, 
To name the nameless ever-new disease 


How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

Despised, neglected, left alone to Die ? 

No longer truth though shewn in verse, disdain, 

But own the Village Life a life of pain ; 

I too must yield, that oft amid these woes 

Are gleams of transient mirth and hours of sweet repose. 


Thus does Crabbe picture for us some of the inmates of the poor- 
house. We are next presented with portraits of some of the officials | 
attached to the house. Here is the doctor. | 


Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 
With looks unalter’d by these scenes of woe, 
With speed that entering, speaks his haste to go, 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 

And carries fate and physic in his eye ; 

A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murdrous hand a drowsy Bench protect, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the Parish for attendance here 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 


In Hazlitt’s judgment, Crabbe has nothing but gloom and despair to 
offer us. In Contemporary Studies the critic says “ Mr. Crabbe’s style 
might be cited as an answer to Audrey’s question ‘Is poetry a true 
thing ? ’ There are here no ornaments, no flights of fancy, no illusions | 
of sentiment, no tinsel of words. His song is our sad reality, one | 
unraised, unvaried note of unavailing woe.” 

The two poems Burke selected as showing unusual merit were “‘ The 
Library’ and “The Village.”” These he made Crabbe revise and 
improve. It was the former he unsuccessfully endeavoured to get 
published by Dodsley. But eventually the publisher undertook to 
place it on the market. 

Lo, all in silence, all in order stand, 

And mighty folios first, a lordly band ; 

Then quartos their well-order’d ranks maintain, 
And light octavos fill a spacious plain ; 

See yonder, ranged in more frequented rows, 

A humbler band of duodecimos ; 


: 
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Abstracts, abridgements, please the fickle times, 
Pamphlets and plays, and politics and rhymes. 


This, books can do—nor this alone : they give 

New views to life, and teach us how to live 

They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise ; 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise. 


Crabbe was ever a ladies’ man; that is to say he was far happier in 
the company of women than with men. “ He loved,”’ says his biog- 
rapher son, “‘ the very failings of the female mind . . . he ever found 
relief in the gentleness, the tenderness and the unselfishness of woman.” 
As a most attractive and handsome widower he must have been a prey 
to husband seekers, who had no success. This is not to deny him a love 
for the good conversation which he found in the literary and artistic 
circles he was so glad to frequent when in London. Although time has 
reduced Crabbe’s high contemporary fame to a lower level in our day 
his work by its implicit truth to life is bound to travel onwards through 
the generations to come. Lord Byron summed him up in the line 
“Nature’s sternest painter, yet her best.” In a letter written by 
W. H. Hudson from Trowbridge to his friend Edward Garnett in 1903 
occurs the following reference: ‘“‘ One day... I went to pass an idle 
hour in the church and when idly gazing at a marble mural tablet... 
the name of George Crabbe under it arrested my attention. ... The 
old verger then told me this story. . . . During some repairs in this part 
of the building one of the workmen broke open Crabbe’s grave and 
carried off the skull, which he sold to a publican in the town for half- 
a-crown... Mr. Foley, a wealthy man of the town, hearing about it, 
got the head and had it reburied, but not with the body. It was 
placed in a casket made specially for it and buried by itself within the 
wall just under the tablet.” No more fitting remark on this can be 
found than Hamlet’s on the skull thrown up by the Gravedigger : 

Here’s a fine revolution an we had the trick to see’t. Did these bones 
cost no more the breeding, but to play at loggats with ’em? mine ache 


to think on’t. W. H. GRAHAM. 


PLANS FOR THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


LOQUENT of the current world-wide desire to raise living 
F sencaras among economically backward peoples is the work 

of the South Pacific Commission, which co-ordinates the efforts 
of the six Powers who jointly bear responsibility for the non-self- 
governing peoples in an important strategic area lying generally south 
of the Equator and east of (and including) Netherlands New Guinea. 
In setting their seals to the Agreement Establishing the Commission, 
the Governments of Australia, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom and the United States proclaim their intention 
“|. to encourage and strengthen international co-operation in pro- 
moting the economic and social welfare and advancement of the 
peoples of the non-self-governing territories in the South Pacific region 
administered by them. . . .” 
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Under the terms of this agreement, the Commission exists as an 
advisory and consultative body with wide powers of reference in ! 
regard to research into the problems affecting the area and the recom- | 
mendation of suitable measures for their solution. In view of the) 
technical nature of many of these problems, a Research Council has — 
been set up as a standing body auxiliary to the Commission. Its — 
members include “. . . such persons distinguished in the fields of | 
research within the competence of the Commission as it considers 
necessary for the discharge of the Council’s functions. Among the 
members of the Council so appointed, there shall be a small number 
of persons highly qualified in the several fields of health, economic 
development and social welfare... .” | 

When the Commission made a start with substantive work in 1948, — 
it was on these fields of activity that its energies were directed. Under 
the plan of campaign then formulated, twenty-eight major projects — 
were selected, five in the field of health, thirteen devoted to economic 
development, and ten allocated to social welfare. A study of these 
wide-ranging projects reveals the soundness of the Commission’s basic _ 
conception of its task, while recent reports from its headquarters in 
Noumea, New Caledonia, indicate that considerable progress has already 
been made towards implementing the plans drawn up by the Research _ 
Council. These plans, in respect of health matters, indicate the Com- | 
mission’s belief that the initial need is for the collection and review 
of existing information as a foundation for later activities. Typical | 
of this line of approach is the project on epidemiological information 
undertaken because of the increased possibility of the spread of epi- 
demic diseases due to the post-war development of aviation in the 
Pacific. To counter this danger the specialist Member for Health 
on the Research Council has drawn up a standard procedure under 
which each member Government forwards regular information on 
thirty-six different diseases to a South Pacific Health Service at Suva, 
Fiji, for onward transmission throughout the whole area. 

At a recent meeting, the Commission decided to assign top priority 
to a health project on infant and maternal welfare, rightly considered 
as basic to the whole problem of better general health standards. 
Pointing out that “.. . children are universally considered as the 
most important of human resources” the Commission decided to 
make a start with research into the development of suitable infant. 
foods, paying special attention to the practical problem of preparing 
such foods under actual field conditions in primitive village com- 
munities. Plans are also in train for combating tuberculosis, filariasis 
and elephantiasis, which currently take heavy toll in the area. Most 
serious are the ravages of tuberculosis, which is spreading rapidly in 
all territories. The Member for Health has implemented a detailed 
plan under which a special team, consisting of a tuberculosis officer 
radiographer and laboratory technician, is investigating the different 
antigens and methods used in tuberculin tests and the radiographic 
appearances of different races at different ages with a view to pro- 
ducing simple techniques for use under field conditions. 

Problems of a different order face the Commission in the economic 
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sphere, where a dominating feature is the wide diversity of the peoples 
involved, ranging as they do from remote atoll dwellers to urban, 
non-indigenous peoples caught up in a money economy. Additionally, 
economic development in the area is directly affected by world econo- 
mic conditions, more seriously so in view of the great dependence of 
the area on one cash crop—copra. (Normally copra accounts for no 
less than 75 per cent. of total exports.) Recognising the obvious need 
to make the most of this natural asset, the Commission has already 
progressed far with a programme designed to promote a sound basis 
for long-term research into the problems of the coco-palm, and to 
stimulate the widest possible application of known methods of increas- 
ing output from existing plantations. With a view to exploring world 
prospects for copra products, Dr. H. G. MacMillan (Member for 
Economic Development on the Research Council) recently undertook 
an extensive fact-finding tour in the United States and Britain. From 
discussions with big commercial undertakings in San Francisco and 
London, and with Governmental agencies on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Dr. MacMillan formed the opinion that, despite an all-over expansion 
of vegetable oil production, prospects for South Pacific copra oil 
remain good. 

Nevertheless, despite this encouraging report, the Commission is 
keenly aware of the need to diversify the range of both cash and subsist- 
ence crops. Starting from the fact that the whole area is characterised 
by a great paucity of indigenous economic plants, the Commission 
has gone ahead with a series of practical experiments in introducing 
non-indigenous plants to the area. This has been done through 
“ [Introduction Gardens,’ where the needs and characteristics of a 
wide variety of crops can be studied in their new habitat. Plants 
being tried out include fibres, latex-bearers, beverage plants, and 
plants yielding fats, oils, resins, waxes, ethereal oils, dyes and tan- 
barks. Among subsistence plants to be introduced are pulses, cereals, 
root-crops, leaf-crops and fruit. In this connection, Dr. MacMillan found 
that the South Pacific current small cocoa crop, even on the basis of its 
present output, had already built up a good reputation among Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Other economic developments include projects 
on the improvement of pasture and animal husbandry ; an ambitious 
land-use survey ; economic development of coral islands (a particularly 
urgent and difficult problem) ; the development of fisheries ; and the 
control of weeds and insect pests. 

Recognising that schemes for economic improvement will not in 
themselves bring about the balanced community development the 
Commission seeks, several important projects in the field of social 
welfare have been put in hand. Of the ten projects under actual 
implementation the most interesting is the “ pilot ” project in com- 
munity development now proceeding on Moturiki, a small island in 
the Fiji group which supports ten villages with a total population of 
five hundred. The prime object of this project is to enable a backward 
community to participate in its own development under the leader- 
ship of a trained native team consisting of a teacher, agricultural 
instructor, a carpenter, a leader trained in sanitation and hygiene, a 
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co-operative leader and a woman child welfare expert. While await- - 
ing definite results from this long-term experiment, the Commission 
is pushing ahead with other studies necessary for a full eventual pro- - 
gramme of mass education. One expert, for example, is investigating ; 
the possibilities of visual aids as a means to this end. Linguistic studies } 
are also proceeding in an attempt to prepare a clear picture of the: 
many different languages of the region, as a necessary preliminary to 
an all-out attack on mass illiteracy. Anthropological studies are like- . 
wise being undertaken with a view to relating educational and social | 
policies to the cultural background of the island peoples. | 
Not the least of the virtues of the Commission is this preoccupation | 
with the needs of the non-indigenous peoples, which finds its fullest | 
expression in the South Pacific Conference, through which, for the: 
first time in history, leaders of the Polynesian, Melanesian and Micro- | 
nesian peoples share in the plans for their own advancement. This. 
body, the delegates to which “‘. . . shall be selected in such a manner | 
as to ensure the greatest possible measure of representation of the 
local inhabitants of the territory ...” meets at intervals of not 
less than three years to make recommendations to the Commission, 
To the first of these conferences (held at Suva, Fiji, last May) came 
over sixty delegates and advisers representing over two million people 
in some sixteen island groups. These included Fiji, the Solomons, the 
Gilbert and Ellice groups, Western and Eastern Samoa, the Cook | 
Islands, Papua, New Guinea, New Hebrides and the Kingdom of Tonga. — 
Typical of the work of this conference was its discussion on mosquito ~ 
control. Among the practical suggestions which emanated from this — 
exchange of views was a proposal to institute a monthly anti-mosquito 
day in each village when all the villagers could co-operate in a 24-hour — 
drive on the winged enemy. 
Other topics similarly discussed and made the subject of suggestions — 
to the parent body (the Commission) were the Healthy Village, the — 
Village School, Vocational Training, Co-operative Societies, Fisheries | 
and Subsistence and Export Crops. On all sides were heard expres- — 
sions of appreciation from the delegates, culminating in a request for | 
a further conference in two years’ time at which the main subject of | 
discussion should be the relationship between population and resources _ 
in the Pacific area. From this it is obvious that the native peoples, no 
less than the responsible Governments concerned, are anxious to get 
to grips with the urgent problems which face this vital strategic area. 
On both sides there is a wise recognition of the present need for close 
co-operation between Government and governed. Wisely, too, empha- 
sis is laid wherever possible on the element of self-help as a basis for 
eventual self-government, which, however far off it may appear at _ 
the moment, is none the less the ultimate aim of all six responsible | 
Governments represented on the Commission. By thus working for 
the welfare of the South Sea Islander, the Governments of Australia, | 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States are advancing the interests not only of the native | 
peoples directly concerned but also of the whole democratic world. | 
Eric Forp. 


~HYDRO-TECHNICAL SCHEMES IN 
| THE SOVIET UNION 


' ITTLE notice has been taken in the West of several ambitious 
irrigation and hydro-electric schemes in Eastern and Southern 
Russia and in Central Asia, announced by the Soviet Government 
in August and September last and to be completed by 1957. From 
information disclosed, it is now possible to obtain an overall picture 
of what is really happening, and to place it against the proper back- 
ground. There are altogether five projects, two on the Volga (at 
Kuibyshev and at Stalingrad), one on the Amu Darya (the Oxus of 
ancient history), one on the Dnieper at Kakhovka, and one on the 
Molochnaya River, near Melitopol. The Kuibyshev and Stalingrad 
projects each provide for a dam across the Volga, with power stations, 
railway crossings, and irrigation systems east of the river. The power 
stations will have installed capacities of 2 million and 1-7 million kilo- 
watts respectively, the Kuibyshev plant being the larger one, and a 
power output of ro billion kilowatt-hours a year in each case. Sixty per 
cent. of the Kuibyshev output and 4o per cent. of the Stalingrad 
output will be conducted to Moscow. The main feature of the Amu 
Darya scheme, apart from a dam across the river and a power station 
on it, will be the 650-mile “‘ Turkmenian Canal ”’ intended to divert a 
considerable proportion of the water of the Amu Darya westward to 
the Caspian Sea. Starting from Takhya-Tash on the Amu Darya, the 
canal will run across the ill-reputed Kara-Kum (‘‘ Black Sand ”’) 
Desert and reach the Caspian at Krasnovodsk. It will feed two more 
power stations, bringing the total installed capacity of the Turkmenian 
project to 100,000 k.W. and its yearly power output to 1-2 billion 
kilowatt-hours. Russian economists have been watching with some 
alarm the continuous fall of the water in the Caspian, already well 
below ocean level. The decrease constitutes a serious danger to the 
important Caspian fishing industries, and it is hoped that the new canal 
will compensate at least part of the further loss likely to be caused by 
the damming of the Volga. 

The two projects on the Dnieper and on the Molochnaya, the former 
to the north-west and the latter to the north-east of the Perekop 
Isthmus, are interconnected. The Kakhovka dam is the second to be 
built on the Dnieper ; it is downstream of the well-known Dnieproges, 
the American-built power station which was one of the main achieve- 
ments of the first Five-Year Plan. Kakhovka will have a power station 
of 250,000 k.W. capacity. A smaller plant (10,000 k.W.) will be erected 
on the Molochnaya. There will be a connecting canal from Kakhovka 
to Ascania Nova where it will reach the main “ South Ukrainian 
Canal.” This will run 300 miles from Zaporozhye on the Dnieper, just 
below Dnieproges, to the Sivash, or ‘‘ Rotting Sea,’ an expanse of mud 
and shallow water stretching along the north-eastern coast of the 
Crimean Peninsula and connected with the Azov Sea. The Ukrainian 
Canal will carry water to dry areas of the Southern Ukraine and will 
help to irrigate the arid steppes of the Northern Crimea, through 
increasing the water reserves of the Sivash. 
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The proposed new area of irrigation covered by the five projects is 
25 million hectares (62 million acres). Total installed capacity of the 
main and subsidiary power stations will be over 4 million k.W. and | 
power output is estimated at over 21,000 million k.W.-hours per average | 
year. To see these plans and figures in the correct light, it must be | 
remembered that after the Soviet Government had embarked on a 
course of large-scale industrialisation at a forced pace, the task of | 
feeding the rapidly increasing industrial population while at the same_ 
time reducing the amount of manpower available on the land has | 
constituted a problem of paramount importance ; so much so that all 
the subsequent measures taken by the Government and which are 
listed in the conclusive section of this article can be seen as springing 
from that crucial issue. 

Although the total production of food on the territory of the Soviet 
Union is now, on a yearly average, somewhat higher than before 
World War I, the output per head of the increased population has 
shown no advance. Indeed it is likely to be considerably lower. No 
full analysis can be given here of the various causes which have brought | 
about this state of affairs, but the principal reasons are not far to seek. 
The “‘ teething troubles ”’ of collectivisation in the early ’thirties when 
the most efficient elements of the peasantry were wiped out and live- 
stock exterminated wholesale are by no means forgotten. Hardly had 
recovery under the new system set in when agriculture in Western, 
Central and Southern Russia was struck by the devastation of World 
War II. It will also be remembered that under the Stalin plans a 
considerable proportion of old and new arable land has been allocated 
to non-food technical crops such as cotton, koksagiz (a plant producing — 
a substitute for rubber), etc., and while in pre-1914 Russia the bulk | 
of the food produced in the country was consumed on the spot, now | 
the major part of it must be transported over considerable distances | 
for consumption in the industrial centres and the barren territories of | 
the north, with their new population running into millions. Transport 
is primitive, roads are poor, and losses are increased by bad organisa- 
_ tion. The Russian has never been a hard worker, except under pressure, 
and his respect for property other than his own has never been too 
strongly developed. Now that nothing is his own any longer, his happy- 
go-lucky inclination tells itself when and wherever there is no direct 
pressure or supervision of the strictest kind. Furthermore, he has 
learned that action and initiative can be dangerous if not carried out 
under specific orders, and the whole Soviet system is so centralised that 
such orders can normally be given only through a bureaucratic machine _ 
whose controls are remote and often disconnected from the practical | 
needs of the hour and place. The result is negligence on the one side _ 
and overdoing on the other. Incidentally, the shocking conditions in 
the forced labour camps must partly be ascribed to this rather than 
deliberate cruelty : high rates of death and disability are not in the 
interest of an administration so much in need of efficient labour. 

Attempts at increasing food production by opening up new agricul- 
tural areas in the far north, where a new population composed of 
convicts and conscripts has to be fed almost exclusively with supplies | 
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brought from Southern and Central Russia, have so far been unsuccess- 
ful. It will be remembered that recently, by order of the Kremlin, the 
principles of biology itself were to be revised to make possible, in theory, 
the production of crops suitable for cultivation north of the Arctic 
Circle, and when the scientists refused to play, a third-rate junior 
biologist in the person of Lysenko was appointed as a figurehead to 
direct research work on the lines prescribed. Meanwhile, partly in 
connection with other factors, the main official line of search for new 
production turned in a different direction. The attention of the 
planners was focused on the dry steppes and deserts east of the Volga 
and the Caspian and in the south, where all that was needed for cultiva- 
tion was water, power and labour. Part of the relevant plans are of 
long standing, and had only to be produced from the shelves and 
brought up to date. The present action is parallel to, and a continua- 
tion of, the forest belt scheme announced last year and intended to 
increase the agricultural yield of lands already under cultivation but 
suffering from drought and soil erosion. Seen against this background 
the primary object of the new dams on the Volga, Amu Darya and 
Dnieper is irrigation. Power will be a by-product, although one of 
essential importance. Recruitment of manpower for the new schemes 
(requirements will run into millions) is already in full swing, and this 
is one of the purposes of the new “ super-kolkhozes ”’ which will set 
free a very substantial amount of agricultural labour. The conscripts 
will not return to their native parts after the completion of the dams 
and canals, etc., but will be used to colonise the reclaimed deserts. 
Cloaked under the customary ready-to-wear popular enthusiasm for 
the new great undertakings, a new vast scheme of deportation and 
forced labour comes into being, comparable in scope only to that 
resulting from the collectivisation drive twenty years ago. 

The new irrigation laws published only a few weeks before the 
hydro-technical schemes became public are drastic and have far- 
reaching implications. Under these laws, only the mainirrigation canals 
will remain permanent features ; secondary water arteries and ditches 
become liable to levelling each year after the end of the irrigation period 
and will be dug afresh in the spring. The yearly levelling and re-digging 
can of course be achieved only by mechanised means, which is all in 
accordance with the policy adopted since the inauguration of farm 
collectivisation, the idea being that the farmer should be divorced 
from the land now owned by the State, and depend for his livelihood 
entirely on machines also owned and controlled by the State, in the 
same way as the industrial worker. It is probable that for the reason 
dealt with below, great efforts will be made for electrically operated 
agricultural machinery to take the place of oil-driven equipment. The 
pushing of the electrical tractor, introduced last year to the full-blast 
accompaniment of the propaganda drums, in spite of nearly insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of its large-scale use, indicates a 
crucial problem of Soviet economy. Bs 

It has already been said that after the completion of collectivisation, 
Soviet farming in the main productive areas had come fully to depend 
on the tractor for cultivation and harvesting. The addition of new 
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agricultural areas reclaimed from the barren steppes of the south and. 
east carries this development even further, while the present steps 
towards complete “‘industrialisation’’ of farming are bound to: 
increase the importance of mechanised operations also in the old farm- | 
lands. As a result, Russia’s entire production of food, except the | 
semi-nomad cattle husbandry in Central Asia and inland fishing, will 
depend on oil fuel ; and Russia is short of oil. 

Production of petroleum, now running at an estimated rate of 37 
million tons per annum, is far below the level of what would be required — 
if planned demand were not drastically curtailed to fit supply. As an 
illustration, the third Five-Year Plan, whose operation was interrupted | 
by the last war, had originally put oil production and demand at 60. 
million tons in the fifth year. This figure was halved not long before the _ 
war when it became apparent that it was unrealistic, chiefly because — 
the results of the new oilfields in the Volga region, generally known as_ 
“Second Baku,’’ were disappointing. The consequence has now been 
enforced return to Lenin’s pet idea of general electrification of Russia’s 
expanses, although the plan of bringing petroleum output up to 60 — 
million tons a year by, say, 1960 has not been abandoned. By the | 
time, however, when this target will be reached (if indeed it will be | 
reached at all), it may well be again behind the ever-growing demand 
to which the requirements of mechanised agriculture and transport in 
the territories now to be reclaimed will form an important addition. 

Reverting to our main subject, the following are the successive | 
measures which have been taken since the beginning of the Stalin era — 
to industrialise agriculture : 


Collectivisation and Machine-Tractor Stations... Ne 1929-32 
Lysenko Movement ... aN way aa By A .ss  1948m) 7 
Forest Belts ... 5 ae Se Fay UES a «> TO4GE | 
Integration of Collective Farms ... a ae aes -«. 1950 


Irrigation Laws as bas nie sine ais bes se LQOSGm 4 

New Irrigation and Hydro-electric Scheme for the East and South 1950-7 — 
The objectives of the last two schemes can be put as follows, in their 
order of priority : 


1. Increase of food production ; 

2. Progress in the transformation of farming into a food-producing 
industry, and of the farming population into a movable industrial 
labour force ; 

3. Progressive levelling of the density of population over the whole 
territory of the Soviet Union ; 

4. Progress in the substitution of electric energy for oil. 


To these objectives, which are mainly economic and social, a political 
aim can be added. It is the breaking up of actual and potential nuclei 
of resistance, which have gradually been formed in the old kolkhozes, 
by disruption of the texture of the population. Personal and family 
connections, old and newly formed, are being severed, and the tendency 
of establishing individual farmsteads in the framework of the kolkhoz 
is nipped in the bud. The drive towards “full Communism,” so often 
mistaken in the West for a mere propaganda slogan, is a harsh reality. 


: CHARLES BRANDON—GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER utr 


It will again mean expulsion, misery and privation on a large scale 
for many millions who, with the age-old endurance and long-sufferance 
of the Russian people, had cut their losses, succeeded in settling down 
under the new conditions of “ collective’ life, had survived the 
Savagery of the last war, and just begun to look forward to a spell of 
more restful living for their own humble needs. Now all such hopes 
are dashed, and ahead of those who entertained them lies an arduous 
march to a new effort in the treadmill of Bolshevism. 
H. FRIscu. 


CHARLES BRANDON—GENTLEMAN 
ADVENTURER 


OMPOUNDED almost wholly of ambition, vigour and vice, 
i Charles Brandon cut a conspicuous figure throughout the joint 
lifetime of himself and his intimate, Henry VIII, steering a 
tortuous, self-seeking course with no mean dexterity. He was of non- 
patrician stock. He presented an admirable personal appearance. He 
was a first-class man of arms. He became a duke and married a queen. 

His ancestor came out of Normandy in the train of one William de 
Warren, a commander in the invading army of William the Conqueror. 
This noble de Warren was provided with a vast tract of confiscated land 
in East Anglia. On part of this estate one of his troopers, whose Norman 
name is not recorded, settled down to a life of farming close to a small 
township called Brandon, on the Suffolk border, and assumed this as his 
family name. Here his descendants lived and flourished on the soil 
throughout the succeeding four centuries, until some time towards the 
end of the reign of Henry V we find one William Brandon of that ilk 
Teceiving the honour of knighthood. During the Wars of the Roses this 
personage appears to have lent money first to the Yorkists and then 
to the Lancastrians, finally throwing all his weight and influence into 
the scale of the latter in support of the Earl of Richmond, he who 
ultimately became King Henry VII. This William married Elizabeth 
Wingfield, who was a kinswoman of the noble house of Norfolk. Their 
son, also named William, is recorded as having held the conspicuous 
office of standard-bearer to Henry of Richmond at the Battle of Bos- 
worth and there to have met his death in personal combat with Richard 
III, which event appears to have been his outstanding claim to fame. 
It was this second William who was the father of our Charles Brandon, 
whom King Henry VII thereafter took into his family as a boy and 
brought up with his own son Henry. Thus began a friendship which 
survived unimpaired throughout their joint lives. 

As a young man Charles is said to have presented a most taking 
appearance, being of lofty stature, like Henry his crony, and of 
uncommon muscular strength. In early manhood he went warfaring to 
France, gaining laurels in Henry’s company at the Battle of the Spurs 
and also, it is recorded, taking part in one or two sea-fights for the sake 
of variety. There is nothing to show how this gallant comported himself 
on the dancing-floor, but no doubt he could grace a galliard or cut a 
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caper with the best, as was expected of a courtier in those days. As he: 
developed physically, Charles became an adept with the lance, carrying) 
off prize after prize in the lists at home and abroad. In this field he hadi 
a close rival in his royal friend Henry. Whether singly or in partnership } 
nobody could withstand these two. On one notable occasion in France 
they succeeded in vanquishing all opponents in a tourney in which the? 
very flower of French chivalry was engaged, and this under the admiring 
gaze of numerous ladies of the highest degree, notable amongst them 
being the young Princess Mary, second sister of Henry VIII and a 
future Queen of France. As in the case of Katherine of Valois and 
Owen Tudor, love here had its birth at the tilting field, for Mary was SO) 
carried away by the valour of Charles Brandon that a secret passion for 
this dashing fellow came to nest in her young bosom, a passion that 
waxed until in the fullness of time she had her way with him. Thus, , 
as throughout all ages, we find the fair proffering their favours to the: 
brave. 
The progress of this romance was not all plain sailing, as it so seldom} 
is. Henry had for reasons of high policy designed his attractive younger : 
sister for marriage with Louis XII, King of France, a physically’ 
deficient though mild-mannered man then in his early fifties. Mary’ 
Tudor, on the other hand, was only eighteen. Against this repugnant : 
marital project our young princess set up all the resistance in the power ° 
of her family vein of obstinacy. But this was of no avail when opposed | 
to the iron will of her royal brother, who either by persuasion or the ¥ 
weight of his regal authority, or a blend of the two, succeeded finally * 
in securing his sister’s acquiescence, and then only in the nature of a / 
pact, to wit that as and when the French King should take leave of | 
this world, or Mary should otherwise find herself again free, she should | 
be at liberty to wed with whom she pleased. In the back of her crafty ' 
young mind she nurtured a vision of Charles Brandon. Henry appears }! 
to have known nothing about this state of his sister’s heart and readily ” 
consented to the condition she imposed, good-humouredly assuring the » 
ruffled girl that did she but meet his wishes in respect of the French 1 
alliance she could marry a serving-man if she chose. 

That Charles Brandon himself knew as little as did Henry at this; 
juncture as to how the wind was blowing is quite probable, to give» 
the devil his due. He had already contracted a marriage some time : 
previously with a lady considerably his senior in years, Lady Mortimer, , 
a widow of substantial means, which Charles lost no time in dissipating. 
Hardly a twelvemonth had elapsed when he manceuvred to have the : 
marriage set aside on the suspiciously transparent plea of “ affinity,” i 
there being some obscure blood connection between him and the lady. | 
He accomplished his fell purpose by what were loosely regarded as} 
“legitimate ’’ means, and promptly married a woman to whom he had | 
been betrothed prior to his first marriage. His new wife presented him | 
with two daughters in a remarkably short space of time and left him 
a widower within two years of their union. The bereaved Charles now | 
applied himself assiduously to the task of finding another heiress with 
whom he could link up and who would serve to provide him with the | 
financial backing essential to the expensive kind of existence he was | 
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leading and in which he had been nurtured. In this new quest he seems 
to have encountered one or two rebuffs. For, apart from the man’s 
personal desirability and assured position beside the throne, his reputa- 
tion was by this time somewhat tarnished. 

It was at this juncture that a stroke of good fortune befell him. The 
King was graciously pleased to create Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk 
in recognition of his services whilst on a diplomatic mission to Flanders. 
This signal honour hoisted its gratified recipient into an economic 
position more in keeping with his tastes and way of life, for, together 
with the patent of nobility, his affable sovereign had presented him with 
vast estates scattered over several counties, which property had 
formerly been vested in the semi-royal house of de la Pole, the head of 
which, named Reginald, had but lately been executed for treason and 
his lands forfeited to the Crown. The avaricious Charles (or Suffolk as 
we must now call him) was now all set for a glorious career. There were 
no heights he could not scale, provided he watched his step. 

As the first State event signalising hisnewly acquired honours, Suffolk 
made the journey to France as a prominent member of Princess Mary’s 
entourage on the occasion of her departure to become the bride of 
Louis XII. Prolonged and sumptuous festivities marked the royal 
nuptials. Manly sports were not overlooked. Herein, as formerly, 
Suffolk was well to the fore in the lists, engaging a whole series of 
opponents whom he succeeded with almost monotonous regularity in 
unhorsing with his lance with consummate ease and with that air of idle 
grace that denotes the champion and prompts the onlooker to believe 
that he can do this sort of thing any morning before breakfast or whilst 
thinking of something else. The effect upon the fair spectators was 
electrical, not omitting one in particular seated in the royal box by the 
side of her husband the King. For indeed her first glimpse of her royal 
spouse had given Mary the shock of her young life. He was the ugliest 
man she had ever seen. Not only was he afflicted with elephantiasis but 
suffered from a repulsive skin affection of a scrofulous nature. It was 
naturally an immense relief to the young Queen to find that this marriage 
of hers to this monstrosity was to be one in name only and that out of a 
natural kindliness and delicacy her husband refrained from obtruding 
his personal attentions on her. She had, however, to undergo certain 
kissing bouts, but as each such caress bestowed by her was traded 
seriatim for as many handfuls of diamonds, pearls or rubies borne on a 


tray by the infatuated bridegroom, the lady contrived to bear up under 


the ordeal with commendable fortitude. Nor was she in any sense un- 
grateful for this unparalleled largess, amounting in value to the equiva- 
lent of a round million pounds in our money of to-day. Indeed the young 
Queen came to feel some sort of affection for the unhappy, frustrated 
King, who had fallen hopelessly in love with her, for it is said that she 
nursed him tenderly through an illness. Grateful also must she have 
been that the man made no marital demands upon her. Nevertheless 
for her to witness the redoubtable Suffolk prancing and twinkling in the 
lists and doing in all knightly comers must have been a sight for sore 
eyes and a fan to her secret passion for him. an 
Release from her marriage ties was not slow in coming, for within 
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four months of the union King Louis laid him down and died and Mary? 
was free and still a maid. In accordance with the custom of the French} 
court the young widow was now obliged to retire into strict seclusion, || 
and there she stayed for several weeks. It is not clear whether Suffolk ¢ 
had access to her during the purdah period, or if so at what stage of it. || 
At any rate he himself has left it on record that the courtship was }| 
initiated by the widowed Queen, whose importunate suit and floods of |) 
tears (Suffolk says she ‘“‘ weeped as never I saw woman so weep ”’) quite }| 
bore him down and he “ could but obey.”’ In point of fact the couple }| 
thereafter appear to have brought little prudence to bear on their’) 
relations, for the dowager Queen, coming upon them unawares, took || 
such a poor view of the spectacle that met her astonished gaze that she »/ 
peremptorily hustled the pair of them into a private chapel, hastily | 
rounded up a cleric of sorts, together with one or two witnesses, and | 
saw to it that they were joined in holy wedlock out of hand. Louis had || 
not been dead quite four months. | 

It is not to be supposed that Suffolk was swung into this liaison | 
willy-nilly or that a beautiful widow’s tears had quite submerged his | 
sense of the fitness of things. He must have been well aware of the fact | 
that Henry his King had other and more momentous plans for his | 
sister’s future, plans of State importance, despite his promise to Mary | 
that she might make a second marriage of her own choice. Rather are we 
forced to the conclusion that the ruthless, self-seeking Suffolk primarily 
consulted his own interest in this matter whilst adroitly laying all the — 
blame on his royal bride, whom he “‘ could only obey.” Nevertheless — 
now that the deed was done he found himself in a distinctly uneasy — 
position, which must for a time have given him many a bad moment. — 
How was Henry going to react to the disclosure? Suffolk knew him weil — 
enough to realise that, bosom friends as were the King and himself, — 
Henry deep down was ever the autocrat, imbued with an ineradicable | 
sense of royalty and its sacrosanct character, and that marriage-of one | 
of the blood-royal with one base-born was to his way of thinking / 
anathema, a species of sacrilege. Moreover, it was against the law. 
And Suffolk had done it, he who owed his sovereign everything he was | 
and possessed. . 

It devolved upon Cardinal Wolsey to prepare the ground for the | 
return of the guilty pair to England. Suffolk fawned upon the cardinal 
by letter from France, saluting him as ‘‘ My Lord, the reverence of 
God.” Later on, this same grovelling Suffolk was to round upon Wolsey, 
when that prelate had forfeited the King’s favour, in the same manner 
as he was to fawn upon Anne Boleyn in the days of her ascendancy and _ 
then help to hound the wretched woman to her doom when she had | 
fallen from the King’s grace. It took several anxious weeks for Wolsey _ 
to bring Henry round and reconcile him to the misalliance. That his 
sister undertook to turn over to him the entire contents of her jewel- I 
case, worth a quarter of a million pounds, an immense sum in those _ 
times, had no doubt much to do with mollifying Henry’s ire. At any 
rate he greeted the couple at Gravesend on their return with much | 
warmth as though nothing untoward had happened. He was no doubt _ 
glad to welcome his sister for her own sake, but equally pleased to get his _ 
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hands on the treasure which she brought with her. For Henry was hard 
up and possessed besides the Tudor avidity for money, like his father 
before him, a trait which was to manifest itself also in the character of 
his daughter Queen Elizabeth. | 

The marriage of Mary and Suffolk was blest with a son and two 
daughters. The son lived to be only twelve years of age and his untimely 
death reacted adversely on his mother’s health and spirits. Suffolk, 
moreover, having gained what he wanted, was not over-attentive to his 
wite, which must have been to her a source of private sorrow. They 
lived apart a good deal of the time, Mary evincing a preference for 
residence in the country. The marriage lasted twenty years, nevertheless, 
and on her deathbed Mary had the solace of the presence of her married 
daughter Frances, wife of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, and later 
mother of the ill-starred Lady Jane Grey. Mary’s remains were interred 
in the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. It is said that her grave was opened 


_ some two hundred years later and that the coffin revealed the embalmed 


body in a perfect state of preservation with great tresses of fair hair 
still adhering to the head. Her daughter Frances, Marchioness of Dorset 
and later wife of one Adrian Stokes, a young man of no account, lies 
buried in a tomb displaying her effigy in marble in St. Edmund’s chapel 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The irrepressible Suffolk we find once more on the prowl for a suitable 
heiress some eighteen months after his wife’s death. This time his fancy 
lighted on one Lady Katherine Willoughby D’Eresby, daughter of the 
peer of that name and his Spanish wife. The girl was only fifteen years 
of age at the time, while Suffolk himself was nearer fifty. One is in- 
stinctively overtaken by a touch of aversion in contemplating a marriage 
so oddly assorted. But this kind of thing was a commonplace in that 
day, more especially in high circles, and may be partly explained by the 
relatively shorter expectation of life then as compared with our own 
times. Death was an early and frequent visitor in practically every 
household in that age. This marriage was blest with two sons, neither of 
whom survived to adult years. Suffolk himself died in 1545 after a long 
illness. He appears latterly to have suffered from a variety of ailments, 
including gout and dropsy. He was survived by his last wife, his two 
daughters, Frances and Eleanor, and his two granddaughters, the 
younger sisters of Lady Jane Grey. Only in the fourth succeeding 
generation did a male descendant appear on the scene and survive to 
manhood, in the person of William Seymour, Earl of Herttord, the 
grandson of Lady Katherine Grey, second daughter of Frances, Marchio- 
ness of Dorset. This young man became in time the husband of the ill- 
fated Arabella Stuart. The dukedom of Somerset was revived in his 
favour. But there was nobody left to perpetuate the Brandon patronym 
of that branch of the family of which Suffolk had been the head. 

Morally Charles Brandon was without scruple or grace. He possessed, 
moreover, a strong vein of cruelty and vindictiveness. He was a time- 
server of the deepest dye and a dastard to boot. Avarice was the main- 
spring of his existence. Religion does not seem to have entered into his 
make-up, despite his long and intimate association with his friend and 
patron Henry VIII, who was himself profoundly devout, oftentimes 
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attending mass six times during the course of a day. Setting aside his — 
prowess when armed with a lance and astride a war-horse, there can 
scarce be said a good word for Charles Brandon, except one may pay him | 
the somewhat barren tribute of having preserved a life-long friendship 
‘with his hot-tempered and arrogant sovereign without ever having 
fallen foul of him. In itself no mean achievement, all things considered. 
MAURICE BURKE. 
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CHAOS AND CHALLENGE 


SHIP without a rudder is a menace both to itself and to § 
Actes If one tried to imagine a situation in which not | 
one ship but every ship floundered about without a rudder, | 
one might think the exercise an unnecessary excursion into the | 
macabre. But we do metaphorically talk about Ships of State. § 
Those ships do in their relationship with each other all plunge ahead | 
without rudders. They do collide; they do produce a state of chaos | 
and of horror beyond belief—except that, seeing it, suffering it, we | 
have no alternative but to believe it. It is because there is no rudder | 
that they cannot avoid a collision. For half a century we have — 
-heard disordered talk about “‘ independence ” as an ideal of a nation’s © 
well-being—the Treaty of Versailles being largely motived by that — 
ideal—yet it is the clear dictate of common sense that not independence | 
at all but interdependence is the clue to well-being. A ship without a | 
rudder has independence in full measure. What would be more import- | 
ant would be co-operation and the avoidance of disaster by mutual | 
contrivance. What is most important of allis that ships at sea and ships ~ 
of State should be in a position not only negatively to avoid disaster — 
but positively to help each other, if the need arise. Between nations | 
such a need not only arises but is the basic and continuing condition of | 
their prosperity. The world could not have been planned with a more 
obvious application of the principle that mutual help is the essence of 
the business in hand. Yet the centuries and the half-centuries pass, | 
the disasters recur, and the nations persist, in the teeth of a truth © 
they all recognise, and even pay lip-service to, in attempting to organise 
their security by applying the opposite tactic of preparation for war. | 
How is this remarkable perversity to be explained ? The incidental | 
display of nonsensical argument and of misguided emotion is of such a 
magnitude that the ordinary reason of ordinary people is outraged by — 
it. On September 3oth last, which day was the first anniversary of the 
founding of the so-called People’s Republic of China, the Foreign 
Minister of that State, Chou En-lai, made this remark in a public 
speech: “The Chinese people absolutely will not tolerate foreign 
aggression, nor will they supinely tolerate seeing their neighbours 
being savagely invaded by imperialists.’’ Yet, as he knew, as everyone 
knew, it was his own communist fellows in North Korea who had _ 
invaded South Korea by crossing the parallel in the summer. In other | 


words, a broadside reversal of the plain fact, a fact about which there 
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could not be an honest doubt, was made the occasion and the basis of 
a display of pretended indignation. Such a spectacle, which is neither 
exceptional nor rare in this context of the international vendetta 
but rather typifies the day-to-day experience, seems to defy all expec- 
tation of escape from the disorder, seems to block every avenue that 
leads to the daylight of common decency. For how can decency be 
built upon untruth? The folly, the mutual harm, the lack of good 
purpose, the proved and illustrated certainty of a quick nemesis—all 
this seems so unnecessary and so sharply at variance with the normal 
reasonableness of individual human beings in their contacts with each 
other that it presents a challenge to one’s reason and to one’s faith. 
It demands to be explained. 

After the experience of the first half of this twentieth century, 
the detail of the sordid vendetta has become a bore, despite the 
immeasurable extent of new calamity it potentially involves. It is 
almost as though hardship, grief and death had become the familiar 
spectres of international affairs, dumbly accepted and regarded as 
commonplace and inevitable. When the last Christmas of the half- 
century passed in a riot of blasphemy in the citadel of a materialist 
and atheist Power which has already enslaved half the world, and the 
dawn of a new half-century was greeted by the regimented minions 
of that Power with a chorus of cynical “ goodwill on earth,” offered 
on condition that the human race was willing to accept the tyranny 
of the Godless men, the bitter cup seemed nearly full. What is it 
that has gone so deeply wrong in the affairs of nations ? What hope 
is there of redress? For the third time in living memory the major 
purpose of organised industry and science throughout the world is 
bent upon the production of the weapons of war, whose only function 
is impartial and mutual destruction. Whether we like it or not, 
whether or not the process be a sort of wallowing in the mud and horror 
of an experience we long to forget, there is no alternative to an examina- 
tion of conscience on everybody’s part. 

It were idle to pretend that we are here concerned merely with the 
normal truth that the world in its collective, as distinct from its 
individual, quality always was and presumably always will be a 
cockpit of disorder, the divine purpose of which is the fashioning of 
individual saints and the general prodding of the individual soul into 
a consciousness of its dependence upon God and into a recognition of 
the worthlessness (except for the divine purpose aforesaid) of the 
things of this world. In the prevailing excess of disorder there is some- 
thing more immediate and less mystical that demands our attention. 
A sense of humour, which derives essentially from a sense of proportion, 
bids one distinguish between a routine disorder in worldly affairs and 
the now prevailing chaos which threatens to swamp all human affairs. 
It is the abnormal excess of disorder that bids man urgently examine 
his conscience, and probe the cause. Nor is it hard, if one do so ina 
realist spirit, to Jay bare the historic cause of this historic distress, 
though it be harder, perhaps, yet by that token all the more 
urgently necessary, to put the remedial measures into operation. This 
thing is so gross and so crude that over-simplification is impossible. 
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One has no alternative but to drive the research into the elementary | 


facts. 


The primary circumstance constituting the problem for the work of | 


international diplomacy is that the human race geographically is 
divided into different races and therefore different nations, differing in 
external physical quality, economic necessity, temperament, conven- 
tions and general outlook. At the same time the world’s amenities 
and commonly needed commodities of food and raw materials are 


correspondingly distributed. The elementary problem is to organise } 
an exchange of the commodities, thus scattered, so that surpluses in — 


the one part may balance shortages in the other. There is only a slight 


essential difficulty in such a problem, for common sense (provided by _ | 
an all-seeing God for the purpose) bids one country exchange its — 
surplus of, say, wheat for another country’s surplus of, say, steel. | 
The fact is, under God’s perfect providence, that the earth yields | 


everything that is needed, even on a maximum criterion, by the whole 
human race. The only exercise set by a loving but testing God for the 
God-given common sense of the human race is that they should equalise 
the inequalities of scattered distribution by the simple process of 
exchange. That is all. Such is the only essential function assigned by a 
benevolent and lenient God to His human creatures as the condition 
of their material comfort and well-being. But material well-being is 
not the end of life. There is a spiritual postulate of greater importance. 
If the human soul is to develop its appointed quality it must in its 
turn be given its appointed exercise. Hence the devil and his works, 
which transform an easy thing into a difficult thing. The transforma- 
tion none the less is an integral part of the process. What meaning 
could there be in the gift of free will if it were not that man, a human 
soul, were given the opportunity of choosing or rejecting the allure of 
evil things—of things which, out of the hypothesis, are attractive to 
man’s material appetite? The devil is clever and essential to the 
problem, else he could not have been provided, or permitted, by an 
all-wise, all-powerful and all-loving God. 

So simple an analysis of the elementary condition of the pilgrim’s 
progress through his earthly sojourn yields the clue to the historic 
calamity of this twentieth century. From that same faith, man’s 
belief, God-given, in the love of God, it follows that the calamity is the 
transient instrument of something good. Out of the devil himself 
comes ultimate good, for God is omnipotent. Therefore—the argument 
seems unanswerable—the greater the calamity, the greater the ulti- 
mate good. That is why our Lord’s own advice, that we should love 
our enemies, even when, in duty bound and in accord with the essential 
purpose, we must needs bestir ourselves to defeat their evil purpose, 
becomes not a paradox nor an insuperable difficulty but a common- 
place piece of logic and an elementary matter of fact, not in the least 
hard to grasp. Stalin may be loved with a good heart by those he 
plans to destroy, though his intended victims must, and will, frustrate 
his plans, to their own ultimate benefit. 

Stalin is the symbol, the challenge and the climax of the first half 
of the twentieth century. What does he symbolise except the fact that 
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half a century ago the human race in general chose to fall to the devil’s 
temptations and to adopt precisely the wrong policy in world affairs ? 
Selfish greed was the motive, not co-operation. The subsequent history 
was the logical outcome of that error. Hitler was an incidental, if 
belated, product of what was done in 1914; Stalin another. Those 
two names stand out in the chronicle, but neither the one nor the other 
had any share of responsibility for the original downward plunge in 
world affairs. When the process of world war started in r914 Hitler 
was an obscure young man of twenty-five, working as an architect’s 
draughtsman in Bavaria; Stalin, ten years older, was serving a 
sentence of exile in Northern Siberia, the penalty for revolutionary 
agitation. The mere fact that the course of events which was started 
in 1914 was destined to provide two such men with the congenial 
| opportunity to lead the world a dance is in itself enough of a commen- 
tary on the moral quality of what took place in 1914. If it be stripped 
of the non-essentials, the choice made in that year may fairly be 
described as a competitive bid for the “ perishable goods” of this 
world, the dominant owner of those goods being Britain, the jealous 
challenger being Germany. The resultant clash was so far-reaching in 
its consequences that in the due course it involved the whole world. 
It has not yet spent itself, though nearly forty years have passed, and 
though the deterioration, moral, physical and economic, has passed 
through several differing phases. 

One of the interesting phases—interesting because it points a moral— 
was the craze that became fashionable after 1918 for what was called 
the self-determination of nations. In particular the cry was raised on 
behalf of those racial minorities of Central and South-Eastern Europe, 
the Czechs and Slovaks, the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, who had been 
victimised by German and Magyar oppression, of the Poles, who had 
been victimised by both German and Russian oppression, and of the 
small Baltic races, the Estonians, Letts and Lithuanians, who had 
been victimised by Russia. The Treaty of Versailles was a very charter 
of liberation and independence for those small national entities. 
Independence, however, though an immediate postulate in the case of 
oppression, cannot be held to be an adequate end in itself. It is not 
enough. To-day, a generation later, who shall say that any of those 
liberated peoples are better off than they were? They have one and 
all fallen again, this time to the communist tyranny, whether of Tito 
or of Stalin. Their last state is worse than their first. They are the 
continuing victims of an international system that is wrong at the 
source. Who will deny that at any rate part of the motive that was at 
work among Germany’s victors after the first world war was primarily 
anti-German, and that the objective fate of the small nations, though 
sincerely and sympathetically promoted, was none the less of an 
essentially secondary consideration ? And, above all, who shall doubt 
at this day that the fate of those small nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe was sealed by the insistence upon independence rather than 
upon that principle of interdependence upon which in fact depended 
their welfare? After being torn asunder from each other they dis- 
covered their practical concern to be to reknit the threads of their 
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economic life. The old Austro-Hungarian Empire was brought low, } 
it is true, by its inherent faults, undermined and made ramshackle: : 
by the self-seeking injustice of the privileged overlords—a fault which 
has been a commonplace feature of our latterday civilisation, which, 
deriving from Christianity, has in some measure betrayed its inspira- 
tion—but there was something to be said, nevertheless, for the principle 
of an Austro-Hungarian, Danubian combination of small nationalities. 
Divided they fell. | 

Once, however, a tradition of wrong motive becomes established and]! 
operative, the difficulty of redress increases in a sort of snowball pro-- 
gression, adding to its size by its own motion. Prejudices become inter- - 
twined with human loyalties and other good human qualities to) 
ensconce the wrong. Such a consideration explains in part the inherent 
difficulty of talk about Christian reunion, the split being fortified by | 
four centuries of mixed human traditions. It explains in part the hold| 
of a bad diplomatic tradition over the chancellories of the nations. It: 
is arguable, and indeed demonstrable, that in such cases a severe shock : 
is needed to redress the balance. The shock, moreover, is inevitable, , 
because in the nature of things error is bound sooner or later to be: 
corrected. To the minds of those who have been able and disposed to | 
notice ordinary elementary things in the course of their experience it ' 
does not come as a surprise nor as a cause for despair, but rather as the : 
normal method of redress, that the disorder in world affairs has issued . 
in the particular sort of climax that now confronts us. 

There are two distinct chains of development to be recognised, though 
at certain points they meet and interact upon each other. On the one 
part there is the scientific development in the scope and power of | 
armaments (a development which is capable of administering a shock | 
to man’s imagination) ; on the other, the spiritual development which | 
sharpens the outline of what is at stake to such an effect that it is 
impossible to mistake it. At the turn of the half-century The Times, | 
for instance, was publishing letters to the editor about the religious | 
nature of the present conflict, about its implication of war between | 
good and evil ; and in his Christmas Day broadcast the King remarked | 
““... if our world is to survive in any sense that makes survival worth © 
while, it must learn to love, not to hate, to create, not to destroy. We © 
stand at the beginning of a new half-century. Man will have to decide 
between these two creeds—perhaps the most momentous choice that 
he has had to make in his whole history.” There is little doubt that the 
climax of an ideologically atheist challenge to our civilisation is adminis- 
tering a shock to our complacency. The logic of the climax is both 
inexorable and fascinating. Having chosen to pursue materialist | 
selfish ends through the means of political organisation tor war, and | 
having to that end invested political governments with excessive and | 
even total power, the harassed peoples of the world not only find them- | 
selves chained inescapably to the political tyranny they themselves — 
originally set up but find, too, that the tyranny has gone on to claim | 
their total undivided allegiance, to the exclusion of God Himself. | 
Hitler told the German people that they must choose between himself 
and Christ. Stalin offers no choice, but crushes opposition. On the 


| 
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other part the peoples find that the weapons of war upon which they 
had placed their reliance for the achievement of their materialist 
objects have been developed into so fearsome and uncontrollable a 
potency that they no longer can be regarded as an offensive weapon 
against the enemy but have become an equal menace to him that 
launches them. Material and spiritual developments, in short, conspire 
to trap the erring human race in its own trap, to hoist it with its own 
petard. Stalin is logic personified. 

If in 1914 the two most powerful nations of Europe, and thereafter 
the nations of the whole world, chose to ignore their Lord and Maker, 
and, instead of bending their energy and goodwill to mutual help and 
service, plunged into competitive acquisitiveness and destruction, what 
more logical than that the instruments of that nefarious purpose, 
namely, the political governments of the world, should take the bit 
between their teeth, should claim totalitarian power, and declare war 
on God Himself ? To declare war on the source of one’s own welfare 
and intelligence goes a step beyond the mere cutting off of one’s nose 
to spite one’s face ; it amounts to suicide. What the world to-day is 
forced to contemplate is the certainty that, unless it draws back at the 
eleventh hour, it is about to plunge into nothing less remarkable than 
suicide : a suicide not merely of a materialist implication, self-inflicted 
by an atomic bomb, but of a spiritual implication.as well, self-inflicted 
by the enthronement of political tyranny over the spirit of men. The 
Christian tradition was always of a simple purport for the guidance of 
men in their practical provision for the means of welfare on earth. It 
has taught consistently that what is due to Cesar should be rendered 


unto Cesar, and that what is due to God should be rendered unto God. 


There is a law of the land in which one lives. There is a law of God. 
Both must be observed: with this proviso, that if the law of the land 
transgress the law of God, the allegiance of the subject must be denied 
to the State, and given to God. That is the Christian way of life. The 
challenge to it, developed and brought to an issue in the first half of 
this twentieth century, comes in the form of swollen competence 
claimed by governments ; not only by the communist Russian Govern- 
ment and its satellites but by Western Governments too in their 
different temperament and degree. 

What calls for redress is the political monster of this spreading 
tyranny, an essentially atheist tyranny because it wages what the 
Pope has called a “ revolt against God.”” As pears grow on pear trees, 
so the fruits of this Godless age are Godless : evil, ugly, sinister, lacking 
the abundance of welfare and happiness that a loving God has prepared 
for His creatures, conditioned only by the duty and the responsibility 
of doing what He bade them do in order to reap the harvest. If a 
farmer, instead of sowing the seed and tending the land, spends his 
time in riotous orgy, he reaps no harvest from his land. If the nations 
of the earth, instead of carrying out God’s law of mutual love and help, 
abandon themselves to what the King on Christmas Day called hatred 
and destruction, they do not reap the harvest of God’s promised 
abundance. They sink into the sort of misery and adversity that now 
holds them in its grip. The worst part of the misery is the sense of 
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hopelessness in the working of the diplomatic machinery. On the one : 
hand, it is recognised in theory that, rather than muddle into still! 
another war, it would be better to make some sort of deal with Russia— - 
an opinion held apparently by Mr. Nehru as well as by Mr. Bevin and | 
Mr. Attlee—and that therefore the representatives of Peking, who are 
mere puppets of Moscow, should be admitted to the United Nations. | 
On the other hand, it is known with some certainty that the admission | 
of Peking to Lake Success would merely strengthen the Russian bloc | 
in its policy of disrupting the United Nations itself, and of using the © 
propagandist opportunity to undermine the foundations of the | 
Christian West. The truth is that Moscow, being denuded of moral | 
motive, is known to be unscrupulous and insincere, concerned only ' 
by hook or by crook to achieve its wicked ends. This tragedy of high — 
diplomacy is manifested at every turn. When Russia makes no — 
pretence of respecting the truth, when everyone knows that the 
Kremlin regards diplomacy as a means of war in which “ all is fair,” 
and when, moreover, the Kremlin feels no resentment when its words 
are rejected as worthless, because the only important thing in the 
eyes of the Kremlin is that the words should duly perform their 
function as a smoke screen to conceal the Kremlin’s actions: how in 
such circumstances can there be any hope of an accommodation with 
Russia ? Indeed there is not. 

Mr. Nehru knows as well as Mr. Attlee or Mr. Bevin that it is impos- 
sible to reach an understanding with Stalin. They know that Stalin 
is interested only in the concessions they make to him, such as the 
admission of the Peking communists to the United Nations ; and that 
the moment such concessions are made they will be turned against — 
those who made them. No doubt Mr. Attlee and Mr. Nehru have no 
object in their policy beyond the gaining of time, their opportunist 
calculation no doubt being that in a hideous world (made hideous by 
contemporary man) every day that passes without open war on 
Russia’s part is a day gained for sanity. There is something to be said 
for such an argument, because no one can foretell what factors may 
creep into the future situation to save our bacon. The philosophy of 
taking no heed for the morrow has a partly Christian sanction ; but it 
has to be firmly understood that the sanction is only partial. To 
believe utterly and without reserve in the love of God is one of man’s 
highest achievements ; but the common sense given to man by God 
is given for a purpose. Man must perform his own small part, if God 
is to perform His big part. At a moment in the history of the world 
when an issue is clearly joined between good and evil, when the issue 
cannot be dodged, when neutrality is impossible, and when com- 
promise spells defeat (as is always the case in man’s encounter with 
evil) then procrastination is not enough to constitute a policy. The 
recent series of notes that have passed between Moscow on the one part — 
and Washington, London and Paris on the other are typical of what 
happens in every aspect of the relationship between East and West. | 
Moscow proposes a conference on Germany, attacks the West for | 
mobilising a German army, protests that the purpose of such mobilisa- 
tion cannot be defensive, because there is no danger from Russia that 
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to propaganda for use behind the curtain against themselves, the 
hile Moscow continues the training of its own armed hordes both in 
astern Germany and throughout Eastern Europe. Why waste time ? 
he better argument would counsel a refusal to bandy words with a 
‘ower that attaches no importance to truth or to honour ; and would 
her counsel a refusal to admit either Moscow’s satellites or Moscow 
tself into the United Nations, where the Russian object is known to 
destructive. There is full ground in the text of the Charter for the 
xpulsion of Russia from the United Nations: a step that would 
robably have a more deterrent effect upon Russia than the weak 
hrowing of sops, the effect of which is merely to confirm the men of 
he Kremlin in the contempt they show for the statesmen of the West. 
If we refuse to hold truck with the devil, God will sustain us: that is 
the way of faith. But the refusal must come first. 

_ The operative method of the redress will then come through the 
chastened quality of individual men and women, as do all the great 
deliverances of the human race from threatened evil. His Majesty 
expressed that truth in memorable words: “.. . it is on each indivi- 
dual effort,” he said on Christmas Day, “‘that the safety and happiness 
of the whole depends . . . the choice will be made not as the result of 
any abstract political theory but through the way of life, the way of 
thought, that each one of us practises at home.” It is the faith of the 
individual person, leavening the political mass, that alone can establish 
moral principle as the instrument of international relations—for what 
are politics but the collective expression of human quality ?>—and that 
moral principle constitutes the rudder for lack of which our ships of 
State go on floundering. When the Christian West has established moral 
principle as its instrument, and when Moscow has abandoned its 
opposite principle, then only can there be profitable negotiation 
between the two for a settlement of diplomatic problems. Indeed, those 
problems would thereby be almost automatically settled. 

January 11th, 1951. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE ROOSEVELT EPIC* 


Although Mr. John Gunther has never aspired to the broad sweep of 
1cademic historical interpretation and scientific historiography, his every 
york constitutes the raw material of history. His is the intellectual equip- 
nent of a trained observer ; his is a training nurtured in the skilled craftsman- 
hip of journalism and illumined by an intuitive flair for facet and fact. 
Roosevelt in Retrospect: A Profile in History exemplifies his wide range of 
rifts, meticulousness, scrupulous fairness, vitality rising to gusto, equability 
yf temperament and equitability in presentation. 

Here we have Roosevelt, victor for four Presidential terms, performing 
seven major constitutional functions, chief of State, chief of foreign relations, 


* Roosevelt in Retrospect : A Profile in History. By John Gunther. Hamish Hamilton. 
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head of the Administration, military commander-in-chief (and, as the wags: 
said, political ‘“‘ commando-in-chief”’), head of his political party, leadin; 
spokesman of national opinion, and an “ educator ’’ who “ expanded and 
enlarged the rdle of the Presidency as no President before him.” Here we 
have the story of his talented, tireless and inflexibly liberal wife and what is: 
charmingly designated “the novitiate of the young patrician.” Them 
follow the story of the conquest of affliction in which he learned that there is: 
“ nothing to fear except fear ’’ ; the Democrat resurgence after the Al Smith: 
debacle, the banking crisis and the Hundred Days, the New Deal and its: 
consolidation as social legislation and the struggle with the nine old men of: 
the Supreme Court. (Usually, by the way, the judgments of Brandeis, the: 
eldest, and Cardozo supported the New Deal.) Here, too, we have the period! 
of orderly change founded on rule by popular and Congressional majority, 
next the period in which, in international affairs, the President was so far! 
ahead of public opinion that he was constrained to manipulate it into: 
following him, and, finally, the period from 1941-45 of rule by mass consent. 

As with Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Churchill, Herriot, Venizelos: 
and Smuts, Roosevelt’s international reputation stood, and stands, higher: 
than his national reputation, and Mr. Gunther pays just tribute to him as: 
internationalist and as part-architect of victory. It is the measure of his: 
work as “‘ educator’ in world affairs that, even in November 1950, in the: 
mid-Congressional elections, nearly six years since he died, and after eighteen’ 
years of Democrat ascendancy, semi-isolationist Republicans of the genus: 
Taft-McCarthy, despite solid gains, have failed to provoke the erosion of 
their party’s internationalist wing. Small wonder that the inimitable Bob 
Hope could have exclaimed in 1940: “‘ Willkie has his eye on the Presidential 
chair, but look what Roosevelt has on it!” 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE* 


It is no wonder that an historian of Miss Wedgwood’s quality should have 
felt sufficiently attracted to the seventeenth century to single it out as her 
special province both of personal study and interpretation to others. For, 
with what she aptly styles its “ exuberant activity, experiment in politics, 
investigation into natural sciences, speculation in religion and argument 
everywhere,” this turbulent, troublous, triumphant period, with its revolu- 
tionary changes and chances, disasters and defeats, cannot but appeal with 
peculiar force to any thoughtful and sympathetic modern scholar, gifted like 
Miss Wedgwood with the sensitive historic instinct to discern the kinship 
between that period and our own. At first glance there would seem to be 
elements in the seventeenth century’s mental climate likely to discourage 
rather than foster the growth of a great literature—for example, a fratricidal 
war which made practical and painful intrusions into the lives of literary 
men and the prolonged stormy post-war conditions which dethroned and 
destroyed some of the most honoured and honourable literary ideas and 
ideals. But in spite of this (and perhaps even partly because of this) the 
literature of the seventeenth century is not only distinguished for its high 
quality but also for its abundant quantity. 

In her necessarily very short survey of those fertile hundred years Miss 
Wedgwood has had to contend with the initial difficulty of compressing a 
big theme into a narrow compass without either crushing out its vitality or 
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distorting its proportions. Less skilful chroniclers might easily have reduced 
their chronicle to a mere annotated catalogue of contemporary writers and 
their writings or, on the other hand, might have made it consist of an 
exhaustive and spreadful analysis of a few chosen masterpieces. But in Miss 
Wedgwood’s learned yet sprightly little volume we get a vivid and inclusive 
picture of the full-flowered field of literature in Jacobean and Caroline times, 


_ with special chapters devoted to “‘ the strange and solitary figure of Milton,” 


to Restoration verse and drama, and the later evolution of English prose. 
The whole treatise flows for the most part as easily and lucidly as a narrative, 
with not a little of a good narrative’s exciting surprises. 

The many diverse figures that move across the landscape—Herbert and 
Donne, Bacon and Burton, Heywood and Ford, the Fletchers and the 
Vaughans, Wycherley and Otway, Cowley and Dryden, Pepys and Evelyn, 
Taylor and Traherne, Butler with his Hudibras and Bunyan with the 
Pilgrim’s Progress (the last-named work felicitously defined by Miss Wedg- 
wood as “ the only great novel of the seventeenth century ’’), with at least a 
hundred others of more or less renown, pass before our eyes, briefly, indeed, 
but seldom so cursorily as to prevent our recognition of them as they lived 
and live forever. The limits of space occasionally force her to whet without 
satisfying the reader’s curiosity. Many of us, for instance, would like to have 
heard more of the tragic fate of the Gaelic poet, Pierce Ferritor, and to have 
sampled the sinister charm of a certain macabre little street-song, only 
mentioned in passing, but apparently popular in plague-ridden times and 
significantly entitled “‘ The Shaking of the Sheets.” Perhaps it is as well to 
be able to rise from this delightful meal with an appetite left for a further 
course which it is to be hoped that Miss Wedgwood will soon serve up to us. 

G. M. Horr. 


A VICTORIAN PROPHET* 


Recent years have seen a revival of interest in the thought and influence 
of F. D. Maurice, and Professor H. G. Wood’s Dole Lectures fall into their 
place among several other works on the subject. It must be said at once that 
Mr. Wood’s book is quite the best of the studies, both with regard to its 
comprehensiveness and to its insight. As we should expect, he has given us 
an account of Maurice’s intellectual and spiritual contribution which is 
distinguished by sympathetic understanding and by an admirable and easy 
style. There have been many estimates of Maurice’s importance as one of the 
leading ‘‘ Christian Socialists,” but his theology and philosophy of religion 
have not received equal attention. A great merit of Professor Wood’s lectures 
is that they give a clear account of the controversies in which he was engaged 
and set them in the context of the movements of the period. The author does 
not make the mistake of taking for granted that the reader knows all about 
Newman’s theory of Development or Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. Nor 
again does he assume that Newman and Mansel were wholly in the wrong. 
The unhappy conflict between good men which led to Maurice’s ejection from 
his two chairs at King’s College, London, is fairly described, and Mr. Wood 
does not fail to note that that College has at least “ built the sepulchre ”’ of its 
repudiated prophet by establishing a lectureship in his honour. 

The difference between the theological climate of 1850 and 1950 could not 
be more forcibly illustrated than by a comparison between the opinions on 
eternal punishment which got Maurice into trouble and the writings of some 
of the most orthodox present-day Anglican divines. But, in fact, the dis- 
cussions of Newman’s theory of the development of dogma and of Mansel’s 
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attempt to base traditional Christian doctrine on philosophical agnosticism | 
are far more interesting, because they are relevant to issues which are still! 
alive. No one doubts now that Christianity and its creed have developed. The? 
question what is and what is not a legitimate development is very much with\ 
us, and Maurice’s treatment of the nature and place of dogma has real value } 
to-day. Still more perhaps is this relevance obvious in the Mansel controversy. , 
The late Edwin Bevan in his last book gave considerable light to Mansel’s } 
contention that the absolute is unknowable, in the sense that all philo-: 
sophical affirmations must be infected with error, when he was considering / 
the necessary function of symbolism in religion. The day has passed when , 
Mansel could be dismissed on the ground that he was the intellectual precursor 
of Herbert Spencer. In these days of Logical Positivism and Existentialism . 
the problem of the nature of religious knowledge is once more at the centre of 
debate. Though what Maurice has to say on this topic hardly goes to the root | 
of the matter, it is interesting and worth reading. Mr. Wood does not, of 
course, neglect the more personal and practical aspects of Maurice’s career. 
He makes us understand why Maurice left Unitarianism and became an 
Anglican. He gives us an excellent account of Maurice’s educational enter- 
prises and ideals and, above all, he leaves us with an enhanced admiration and 
respect for his hero. We reflect, at the end, how deplorable it is that the 
Anglican Church should have no authorised list of its saints and doctors, for 
assuredly F. D. Maurice should be numbered among them. 
Dr. W. R. Mattuews, Dean of St. Paul’s. 


WHERE ANGELS PASS* 


An old folk-belief attributed the sudden and apparently inexplicable 
pauses which occasionally interrupt the flow of conversations to the passing 
of an unseen Angel who, as it were, brushed the conversationalists with 
his wing and reduced them to reverential silence. M. Daniel-Rops has 
elaborated this idea by declaring that those mysterious moments of insight 
and cosmic clairvoyance which most of us have, at some time, experienced, 
may also be caused by some Invisible Presence, some compelling spiritual 
influence which, lifting us out of the narrow region of our everyday existence, 
affords us a fleeting glimpse of the wide vistas of Eternity. Unfortunately, 
such revelations come very seldom and last a tantalisingly short while. 
The author of this thoughtful and stimulating little collection of essays on 
poets and poetical methods suggests that one of the best and most direct 
ways of inducing the “ passing Angels” to visit us more frequently and 
remain with us longer lies in contact and communion with the true seers, 
the poets. He assures us, for our greater encouragement, that between the 
implicit unformulated poetry latent in all human beings and the formal 
achievements of the actual poets there exists a secret relationship, a perpetual 
method of exchange, so that a mutual understanding is both possible and 
profitable. For poets share with us the self-same human nature, and a poet, 
as Wordsworth reminds us, is only a man speaking to his less articulate 
fellow-men. Of the essays here collected some are concerned with poetry 
in the abstract, its implications, inspirations and methods of expression, 
others with poetry expressed in personalities—in individual poets (such as 
Rilke, Holderlin, Rimbaud and their like) whose careers and characters 
more or less illustrate the principles and purposes of their elected art. It is 
probable that most readers—at any rate, in this country—will prefer the 
more personal chapters and turn to them with keener interest and apprecia- 
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tion. Not that M. Daniel-Rops has nothing worth while to say on the 
abstract theme he has chosen, but it is with personalities that he and his 
style are at their best, that his enthusiasm is more infectious and his human 
sympathies more apparent. The really excellent chapter on “‘ Poetry and the 
Gift of Prophecy” includes, however, a considerable personal element, 
with some interesting and out of the common details about the poets in 
whom the gift specially manifested itself. The translation reads smoothly. 


G. M. Hort. 


THE COBURGS* 


Everything that Mr. Bolitho writes about the Coburg family is worth 
reading, for he has always something new to say. His latest collection of 
studies opens with snapshots of King Carol of Roumania and his mother, 
and then provides a feast in the letters of Queen Marie to a young American 
admirer whom she never met. These intimate outpourings are the gem of 
the book and form a real contribution to the history of our times. That the 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria could write we know from the three 
volumes of her autobiography, and her letters are equally colourful. This 
gifted, beautiful and temperamental woman, who was both adored and 
reviled in the land of her adoption, had violent likes and dislikes of her own. 
Her shrill denunciations of her son recall the Empress Frederick’s passionate 
indictment of the Kaiser in her letters to Queen Victoria. Both women had 
been in the limelight, and both experienced the bitterness of being put on the 
shelf by their own children. 

Yet Queen Marie could praise as well as blame. While “ the tragic 
Empress’ Elizabeth is dismissed as a selfish, extravagant and not quite 
normal woman, Queen Sophie of Greece as a joyless bore, Woodrow Wilson 
as a poseur, she is full cf appreciation of the English royal family. The 
picture of Queen Mary, unsentimental and “ not liking to have her depths 
stirred,” is a masterpiece. She found Edward VIII on the throne “ per- 
fectly fascinating. ... Of course he must go forward, but I hope he will not 
destroy all old royal traditions. England is a land of traditions, and it is part 
of her strength.’’ George VI is described as “a brave man, as he was very 
shy and retiring. He has all the qualities asked of an English king.” The 
Queen is “ sweet and lovable.”” In her own family she sings the praise of her 
favourite daughter, the widow of the murdered Alexander, and her grandson 
Michael, who was destined to follow his father into exile. Friends and foes 
would at any rate agree that she ‘‘ warmed both hands before the fire of life.” 
Of the other items in the volume the most valuable is the portrait of the 
Prince Consort’s mother, Louise of Coburg, as painted in her letters to a girl 
friend. Married at sixteen to a cousin, she never really grew up, but we learn 
that there is no foundation for the scandalmongering of a century ago. The 
story of the pleasure-loving Prince of Wales in the Near East in 1862 in the 
company of the scholarly Dean Stanley inspires pity for that ill-assorted pair. 


* * * * 


Mr. Gunther paints Roosevelt, warts and all, his large-souled magnanimity 
and occasional appalling pettiness, fondness for “‘ heavy kidding ”’ and “ tall 
tales,” friendliness, wiliness, agility, dash, devotion to the political arts, and, 
unlike his wife, indifference to political science. “‘ His mind has length and 
breadth ; whether it possesses depth is a question only time will decree; as 
with Lincoln,” says Mr. George Fort Milton, historian of American institutions, 
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and, as editor of the Chattanooga News, campaigner for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, in his notable study, The Use of Presidential Power, 1789-1943. . 
“It is quick as a flash ; the President perceives the trend of a person’s state- | 
ment sentences before it is put into words. It is a disorderly mind, serviced 
by an amazing memory, and afforded comic relief by passages at arms with | 
the correspondents, and by unpredictable quips, cranks and wanton wiles. , 
He is no master of logic, but logic is only a tangent to reality, and it is not an| 
important lack.” Mr. Gunther would, doubtless, agree. Yet although unlike: 
the noblest of his predecessors, Jefferson and Wilson, Franklin Delano) 
Roosevelt could hardly claim, in power, to embody the Platonic concept of 
the philosopher as king, he was truly in lineal descent from the two savants. 
In his own generation he broadened their heritage. He was a superb intuitive, 
self-dedicated to the happiness of the greatest number, an idealist sensitively ' 
attuned to every metamorphosis of the political metabolism. Mr. Gunther's ; 
work will not be superseded until many more histories of twentieth-century ' 
America have been written, ‘ 
DERYCK ABEL. 


* * * * * 


The Country Lover's Companion (Odhams Press Ltd. 15s. net), designed as 
a traveller’s handbook to Britain, has a photograph, often of great beauty, on 
almost every page. The sixteen pages in full colour are, in the main, less 
successful. But, taken together, the panoramic view of Britain thus pre- 
sented is very fine. The letterpress, by ten authors, is well arranged, to enable 
the reader to find his way about the various regions described, but it is not 
without mistakes. The birds that “fly restlessly from perch to perch, 
catching insects as they go,” can hardly be the swifts, asis implied. Nor is 
the traveller likely to find granite at Portland. 


Nearly seventy-five years ago James Knowles left the editorial chair of 
the CONTEMPORARY REviEW to found the Nineteenth Century. Wilfrid 
Ward, writing of the venture, described it as ‘‘ one of the most signal 
successes . . . in the history of reviews.’’ In an existing prospectus to the 
first issue, Knowles announced his intention of conducting the new review 
on ‘the absolutely impartial and unsectarian principles which governed 
THE CONTEMPORARY,” and expressed the hope that it might, in due course, 
become the “ Twentieth Century.” As it happened, this last step proved 
to be impracticable at the turn of the century, but so far has the review 
prospered as to enable Michael Goodwin, its present editor, to carry out his 
predecessor’s wishes fifty years later. 


